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A LITTLE GARDENING. 
IPMUE mistake which people attempting a flower garden for the 
T first time most frequently make, and the one which is sure 
to bring them disappointment, is to select seeds and plants about 
which they know nothing, and which will not do well without 
special treatment, tender care, and careful coaxing. 

A great amount of pleasure and a constant supply of cut flowers 
for ornamenting the house during the entire summer can be ob- 
tained from a very small space, provided it is rightly planted and 
well taken care of, and it is to small grounds and small attempts 
that the present arti- 
cle is devoted. 

The first thing to Gn 
be considered is the é 
amount of space avail- 
able for flower beds, 
and the amount of sun 
and shade. 

The overabundance 
of shade, which is too 
often an obstacle to 
the successful grow- 
ing of flowers, can not ; 
always be easily rem- \ \N 
edied, for if people ADRRO0r Soo 
have sacrificed half of : a SS NS 
their stately old trees Vig 
in order to have the 
sun shine on the house 
for the sake of the 
health of the inmates, 
they do not exactly 
care to cut down the 
rest that the sun may 
shine on the flower 
beds; and as it is not 
altugether desirable to 
make the flower gar- 
den on the roof, there 
is but little space left 
for it. The only thing 
to do is to use to the 
best advantage the ; 
few sunny spots, and WF \N 
select for the more RS < 
shaded places such . N’ 
plants as will thrive 
with but little sun- 
shine. 

In a village lot, or 
small grounds of two 
or more lots, there oft- 
enis no good place for 
flowers except along 
the walk from’ the 
gate to the front door, 
which is the one place 
above all others where 
a flower bed never 
should be made. Ina 
small lawn the walks 
should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. 
if they are outlined by 
a flower border, they 
are cut off from the 
surrounding — space, 
and the effect is un- 
pleasant, for one is 
naturally led to won- 

ler whether or not he 
would be equal to tak- 
ing a flying leap over 
the border if he wish- 
cd to reach the green 
grassy space beyond. 

In arranging the 
beds all complicated 
designs should be 
avoided, for, except- 
ing in large spaces 
and under experienced 
hands, they seldom 
give satisfaction. 

One or two small 
crescent or diamond 
shaped beds eut out 
of the turf and plant- 
ed for a mass of col- 
or make an effective 
show even in a small 
Space if the surround- 
Ings are right; but if 
the grounds are cut up 
With trees and shrubs 
irregularly planted, it 
1s much better to have 








the beds arranged without any attempt at faney shapes. If the 
lawn will admit of the two crescent or diamond-shaped beds, one 
should be planted with bright-colored geraniums, and the other 
with varieties of coleus or with verbenas, and each bed should be 
edged with sweet alyssum or some ornamental white-leaved plant. 
The geranium bed should be well filled, but not overcrowded, with 
searlet geraniums, and care should be taken that no rose-colored 
ones get mixed in with the scarlet, or the beauty of the bed will 
be spoiled. 

The following named varieties are all good bloomers: William 
Cullen Bryant, Excelsior, Distinction, General Grant, Eros, Duchess 
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of Sutherland, Harry King, Par Excellence, and Surprise. The 
above are single. Among the double varieties of the same shade 
the best bloomers are: Conrad Kirchner, Ruby, Baquet, Mina, 
Henry Cannel, Fire-fly, and Jupiter. 

The effect of the verbena bed, provided it is some distance from 
the one containing the scarlet geraniums, is not spoiled if several 
colors are used, Searlet, deep red, white, very dark purple, and 
pink blend well together. 

If the bed be planted in coleus, the following will give good 
satisfaction and considerable variety in color and shape of leaf: 
Black Prince, Multicolor Charm, Velvet Queen, Crimson Velvet, 
Fascination, Spotted 
Gem, Brilliant, and 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Along the division 
wall or fence is a good 
place for a flower bed, 
and quite a number of 
small beds can be 
scattered around in 
various nooks and 
corners, provided care 
be taken to avoid a 
patchy effect. 

The bed along the 
south side of the north 
wall, if the sun strike 
it for several hours 
during the morning, 
will furnish an abun- 
dance of flowers for 
cutting. The plants 
which will flourish 
¥ best in such a situa- 
tion, and which are 
most desirable for cut- 
ting, are vincas, sweet 
alyssum, candy - tuft, 
ageratum, centran- 
thus, mignonette, pan- 
sies, verbenas, and 
small - flowered petu- 
nias, for annuals, and 
from amongst bulbs 
and greenhouse plants, 
heliotrope, feverfew, 
: rose-geraniums, tuber- 

Mh i ous begonias, lante- 
an, na, tuberoses, anem- 
ones, and monthly 
roses. The following 
a named plants will 
grow with avery small 
amount of sunshine, 
and will thrive in a 
bed made along the 
north side of the south 
wall, if it get the 
early morning sun for 
about an hour: mign- 
onette, Adonis estiva- 
lis, whitlavia, nemo- 
phila, clarkias, and 
pansies. If the sun 
do not reach the bed 
at all, it may still 
be turned to account 
by planting it with 
i ferns, which will fur- 
nish desirable green 

for decorations. 
Pansies planted in 
} a shaded place will 
| bloom all summer 
; 
$ 
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long, and be covered 
with large flowers dur- 
; ing the very hottest 
bi * z weather, while those 
great fault We 5 4 which bloomed under 
; iy the spring sunshine 

t show tiny flowers, if 
any, in their more ex- 


j unknown flaw; i posed situations. 


If the sun shine 


| against the south wal! 
1 of the house, the re- 
i flection makes the 
pee heat so intense that 
Ze t few plants will live in 
z a bed made beside it; 


but if the bed be right- 
ly prepared, and filled 
with geraniums or he- 
liotropes, these sun- 
loving plants will 
make a wonderful 
growth. The ground 
must be spaded deep, 
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and well enriched. The bed should not be more 
than a foot or six inches wide, and should have a 
tile or board edge all around it, which extends 
several inches above and below the surface of 
the bed, and is perfectly water-tight. It is very 
little trouble to pour a bucketful of water on the 
bed every evening after sundown, when needed, 
and the result will be a perfect wealth of blooms 
even in hot, dry weather. 

Small beds can be made on the sunny side of 
a shrub or tree, or in the corner formed by steps 
and porch or house wall. These may be planted 
in sweet i 9 or mignonette, or they may 
hold a clump of gladioli or of tuberoses. 

It is surprising how much sweet alyssum or 
how many pansies can be cut from a small bed 
not more than a foot square. One reason why 
beds of this size and a little larger do not prove 
a success is because they are not dug deep 
enough, A good many amateur gardeners 
seratch a little place on the top of the ground, 
put in a piant or two and a few seeds, and then 
wonder why they never have any success with 
flowers. 

Whatever the size, shape, or situation of the 
beds, the soil must be well looked after, and its 
condition adapted as near as possible to the 
needs of the flowers which are to be planted in 
them. The ground must be made loose and 
rich to a considerable depth. The smaller the 
bed, the deeper it should be dug. 

Plants in beds made near large trees are like- 
ly to suffer, because the roots of the trees absorb 
all the moisture from the ground, which is filled 
with a perfect net-work of tiny thread-like root- 
lets. No matter how well the bed is dug up in 
the spring, before the middle of the summer the 
energetic littie roots have pushed themselves up 
again, and as a natural consequence the plants 
will have made but poor growth. We have sue- 
ceeded in having flowers in places where nothing 
had done any good before by the simple expedi- 
ent of sinking a common barrel into the ground 
until the tov stood only two inches above the 
surface. The bottom was not removed, and the 
barrel was filled with broken stones and bricks 
for about six inches, then to the top with good 
rich soil. The beds have stood as first made for 
two years, with only a littke making over each 
spring, and the roots have not yet penetrated the 
cracks in the barrel enough to interfere with the 
plants, 
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A CAITIFF WRETCII. 

iv a person lay all but dying in his bed, 

needing the utmost tender care that 
could be given, and the gentlest movement 
about him lest the flame of life be sudden- 
ly extinguished by the blowing of one 
breath of air more rudely than another; if 
they who loved him held their own lives in 
their hand, as it were, while they watched 
for the pulse of life once more to beat in his 
temple, and the man hung between this 
world and the next, only to be held here by 
unfailing solicitude and effort; and all at 
once one of the hired attendants seized by 
the throat this person on whom so many 
hopes and fears were hanging, and shook 
him till the breath of life left the white lips, 
and the faint heart ceased to throb, we 
should call it brutal murder. 

What do we call it, then, when, in pre- 
cisely similar case, the culprit, instead of 
using his personal presence in the room, 
sends an agent to do practically the same 
work; when the apothecary, into whose 
hauds the physician has consigned a share 
of the healing work, as he has consigned 








another share to the nurse, sends an adul- 
terated drug which, at the critical mo- 
ment, does exactly for the patient what the 
hired attendant above is represented as do- 
ing? If it is not murder, what is it? 

When medicine is ordered by the physi- 
cian, it is presumably because it is needed ; 
it is not the apothecary’s business to go be- 
hind the order and say, “A little less of 
this and a little more of that will make no 
difference; there is no harm in the thing, 
anyway.” There is harm in the thing, in 
the adulterating thing, just as far as it di- 
minishes the healing power of the article 
ordered. It may be innocent in itself; but 
innocence is not what is wanted; the arti- 
ele that will do the work demanded is what 
is wanted, and just in so far as that article 
is meddled with by alteration, that inno- 
cence takes on guilt, the original article is 
practically poisoned, and the apothecary 
becomes the poisoner. 

Is it something to quicken the action ofa 
failing heart, where desperate remedies must 
act, that have been ordered, and reliance is 
placed on the hand that undertakes to pro- 
vide the remedy, and that unfaithful hand 
compounds the remedy in less quantity with 
something that shall eke it out and is not 
sasily to be detected and is innocuous in it- 
self, and the heart fails to be quickened, and 
the patient dies? In such case what killed 
him? Of course the apothecary will say it 
was his disease that killed him. But what 
might have saved him? Who pledged him- 
self to save him by sending what pretended 
to be the remedy ordered, and let the heart 
sink, and life with it, for the sake of a few 
pence? 

But if not actually a murderer in every 
instance, however liable to become so, yet 
what hard-hearted indifference to the ago- 
nies of others is that which lessens the po- 
tency of alleviatives for the sake of gain! 
For, take another case, when pain has be- 
come unbearable, and is producing such ex- 
citement that it must be stopped at all haz- 
ards, and some one of the blessed drugs that 
“medicine to sweet sleep” has been sent for; 
and there comes back, under the sign-man- 
ual of the apothecary, not “ poppy, nor man- 
dragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the 
East,” nor any of them, in fact, but some- 
thing whose narcotic power is partially 
eliminated, and the pain is in consequence 
but partially assuaged, if helped at all, 
the fever and inflammation of course then 
continued, and the danger heightened to 
life and brain. Is not the man who can de- 
liberately do this thing one who could look 
on unmoved at the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion, or assist in them, for hire? He can not 
plead ignorance or want of wisdom in the 
matter; for if he were a fool he would not 
know his trade or have his place. What 
does he care for the pangs of the sufferer, 
for the woes of the parting husband and 
wife, for the mourning of the mother hang: 
ing over her dying child, for the terror of 
the old staring death in the face and long- 
ing for just a little more life? It is in his 
power, if not to grant life in each case, to do 
his best to help toward life, and he has done 
his best to hinder. What else than a mon- 
ster, too, is he who—when the malarial pa- 
tient is shaking the soul out of him with 
the subtle poison that lies at the root of 
so many diseases, sick so that he could 
well wish that he were sick to death—re- 
fuses the one thing that is known to give re- 
lief, and makes ‘the one friend of the ague- 
sufferer worthless by mixture with some 
portion of material that gives relief to 
none? Hardly less a monster is he who, 
knowing that he is not to be called upon 
for the sale of spirits, except in distressful 
need, waters and weakens the drop that is 
perhaps to be used in endeavoring to keep 
in the body the soul fluttering at the lips to 
be gone. 

It seems hardly possible to believe that 
there are people in a Christian community 
who can be deliberately guilty of such atro- 
cious cruelty. We are fain to believe that 
they are not guilty of it except in thought- 
lessness. But they are people who have no 
right to thoughtlessness; the issues of life 
and death are put into their hands, and they 
owe it to themselves and to the world to 
handle their drugs honestly and reverently. 
As we consider the atrocity of such doings, 
we doubt if it is the small apothecary, who 
is our daily friend and neighbor, who can be 
willing to lay such a burden of wickedness 
on his conscience. Far rather would we be- 
lieve, were that possible, that the greater 
part of the murderous adulteration of drugs 
is done by the soulless manufacturer of the 
extreme Orient or tropics, from which many 
of the most powerful drugs in their crude 
state begin their travels. 

But, whoever does the dark deed, for what 
is itdone? let usask. For the sake of mon- 
ey. The old, old story of the thirty pieces 
of silver. For the sake of money, and blood- 
money at that. But who would believe 
that a citizen among other citizens, a man 
with a family, having a stake in society, 








a reputable shop-keeper, as he appears to 
be, should be a thief, and carry on openly 
the business of athief? Itis a harsh word. 
But he took your money and he did not give 
you what you paid for. He not only stole 
your money, then, but he stole it in addition 
to a fraud that he perpetrated upon you in 
letting you go out of his shop with some- 
thing in your hand that he has led you to be- 
lieve, as it is important you should believe, 
is very different from what it is in reality ; 
and he commits in the one act fraud, for- 
gery, theft, and possibly murder. 

Is it not a shame and a sin that for the 
sake of their gains, whether paltry or great, 
a few selfish, bad, or thoughtless men should 
be able to throw discredit on many good 
ones—good ones, whose hearts would revolt 
at the idea of cruelty or vice, and whose aim 
is simply an honest livelihood and pleasant 
life? Yet perhaps there is nothing new in 
the matter: as long ago as SHAKESPEARE’S 
time there had been portrayed a man whose 
poverty, but not his will, consented to the 
sale of the real poison, without any pretense 
of its harmlessness. 

** An’ if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him,” 
cried Romeo at the apothecary’s door. But 
that sale of poison to give “ surcease of sor- 
row” was mild work compared to the sale 


of the adulterated drug, which is a poison’ 


a man does not need, and whose sale makes 
the man who should be our friend, defender, 
and savior, our worst enemy and our de- 
stroyer. 





FASHIONABLE DANCING. 


MMHE return to quadrilles at some of the latest 
balls at Delmonico’s in the winter of 1884 
was an important epoch in the history of dancing, 
reiterating the well-known proverb of the dress- 
makers that everything comes round in fifty 
years. Fashion seems to be perennial in this 
way, for it is almost fifty years—certainly forty 
—since the quadrille was at the height of fash- 
ion. In Germany, where they dance for dancing’s 
sake, the quadrille was long ago voted rococo and 
stiff. In England and at court balls it served 
always as a way, a dignified manner, for sovereigns 
and people of inconveniently high rank to begin 
bail, to open a festivity, and it had a spo- 
radic existence in the country and at Washington 
even during the years when the jancers, a much 
livelier dance, had chased it away from the New 
York balls for a long period of time. 

The quadrille is a stately and a conversational 
dance. The figures are accurate, and every one 
should know them well enough to respond to the 
voice of the leader. But inasmuch as the figures 
are always calling one away from his partner, 
the first law is to have a large supply of small- 
talk, so that, on rejoining, a remark and a smile 
may make up for lost time. A calm, graceful 
carriage, the power to make an elegant courtesy, 
are necessary to a lady. No one in these days 
takes steps; a sort of galop is, however, allowed 
in the rapid figures of the quadville. A defiant 
manner, sometimes assumed by a bashful man, 
is out of place, although there are certain figures 
which make a man feel rather defiant. One of 
these is where he is obliged, as cavalier seul, 
to advance to three ladies, who frequently laugh 
at him. Then a man should equally avoid a 
boisterous demeanor in a quadgille, not swinging 
the lady round too gayly. It is never a romping 
dance, like the Virginia reel, for instance. 

All people are apt to walk through a quadrille 
slowly, to music, until they come to the “ ladies’ 
chain” or the “ promenade.” It is, however, per- 
missible to add a little swinging step and a grace- 
ful dancing movement to this stately prome- 
nade. <A quadrille ean not go on evenly if any 
confusion arises from the ignorance, obstinacy, 
or inattention of one of the dancers. It is 
proper, therefore, if ignorant of the figures, to 
consult a dancing master and to learn them. It 
is a most valuable dance, as all ages, sizes, and 
conditions of men and women can join init. The 
young, old, stout, thin, lazy, active, maimed, or sin- 
gle, without loss of caste, can dance a quadrille. 
No one looks ridiculous dancing a quadrille. 
It is decidedly easier than the german, makes a 
break in a ¢éte-d-téte conversation, and enables a 
gentleman to be polite to a lady who may not be 
a good dancer for waltz or polka. The morality 
of round dances seems now to be little ques- 
tioned. At any rate, young girls in the presence 
of their mothers are not supposed to come to harm 
from their enjoyment. Dancing is one of the 
oldest, the most historical, forms of amusement. 
Even Socrates learned to dance. There is no 
longer an excommunication on the waltz, that 
dance which Byron abused. 

In England the valse @ deux temps is still the 
most fashionable, as it always will be the most 
beautiful, of dances. Some of the critics of all 
countries have said that only Germans, Russians, 
and Americans can dance it. The Germans dance 
it very quickly, with a great deal of motion, but 
render it elegant by slacking the pace every now 
and then. The Russians waltz so quietly, on the 
contrary, that they can go round the room hold- 
ing a brimming glass of champagne without spill- 
ing a drop. This evenness in waltzing is very 
graceful, and can only be reached by long prac- 
tice, a good ear for music, and a natural grace- 
fulness. Young Americans, who, as a rule, are 
the best dancers in the world, achieve this step to 
admiration. It is the gentleman’s duty in any 
round dance to guide his fair companion grace- 
fully ; he must not risk a collision or the chance 
of a fall. A lady should never waltz if she feels 





dizzy. Itis a sign of disease of the heart, and has 
brought on death. Neither should she step flat- 
footed, and make her partner carry her round; 
but must do her part of the work, and dance light: 
ly and well, or not at all. Then, again, neither 
should her partner waltz on the tip of his toes, 
nor lift his partner too much off the floor; all 
should be smooth, graceful, delicate. 

The American dance of the season is, however, 
the polka—not the old-fashioned “heel and toe,” 
but the step, quick and gay, of the Sclavonie na- 
tionalities. It may be danced slowly or quickly, 
It is always, however, a spirited step, and the 
music is undoubtedly pretty. The dancing mas- 
ters describe the step of a polka as being a a hop, 
three glides, and a rest,” and the musie is 2-4 
time. ‘In order to apply the step to the music one 

must make it in 4-8 time, counting four to each 
measure of the music, each measure taking about 
a second of time by the watch. The polka re- 
dowa and the polka mazourka are modifications 
of this step to different times. 

The galop is another fashionable dance this 
winter. It is very easy, and is danced to very quick 
music ; it is inspiriting at the end of a ball. 

The minuet de la cour was first danced in the 
ancient province of Poitou, France. In Paris, in 

53, Louis XIV., who was passionately fond of 
it, danced it to perfection. In 1710, Marcel, the 


renowned dancing master, introduced it into 
England. Then it went out for many years, until 


Queen Victoria revived it at a bal costumé at Buck- 
ingham Palace in 1845. In New York it was re- 
vived and ardently practiced for Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt’s splendid fancy ball in 1883, and it was 
much admired. There seems no reason why the 
grace, the dignity, the continuous movement, the 
courtesy, the pas grace, the skillfully managed 
train, the play with the fan, should not commend 
this elegant dance to even our republican dancers ; 
but it has not been danced this winter. It is 
possibly too much trouble. A dancing master 
worked all winter to teach it to the performers 
of the last season. 

To make a courtesy (or, as we are fond of say- 
ing, a curtsy) properly is a very difficult art, yet 
all who dance the quadrille must learn it. ‘To 
courtesy to her partner the lady steps off with 
the right foot, carrying nearly” all her weight 
upon it, at the same time raising the heel of the 
left foot, thus placing herself in ‘the second posi- 
tion, facing her partner, counting one. She then 
glides the left foot backward and across till the 
toe of the left foot is directly behind the right 
heel, the feet about one-half of the length of the 
foot apart. This glide commences on the ball of 
the left foot, and terminates with both feet flat 
upon the floor, and the transfer of the weight to 
the backward foot. The bending of the knees 
and the casting down of the eyes begin with the 
commencement of the glide with the left foot, 
and the genuflection is steadily continued until 
the left foot reaches the position required, count- 
ing (wo; then, without changing the weight from 
the backward foot, she gr: adually rises, at the same 
time raising the forw ard heel and lifting the eyes, 
until she recovers her full height, counting three ; 
and finally transfers the weight to the forward 
foot, counting four. Such is the elaborate and 
the graceful courtesy. It should be studied with 
a master. 

The “ german” (the “cotillon,” as the French 
eall it) is, however, and probably long will be, 
the most fashionable dance in society. It ends 
every ball in New York, Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Newport; it is a part of the 
business of life, and demands consummate skill 
in its leadership. Any number may join in it; 
it often reaches twice around a large ball-room. 
All the couples in it are regarded as introduced 
to each other. No lady can refuse to dance with 
any gentleman who is brought to her in the ger- 
man. So long as she remains in the charmed 
circle she must dance with any one in it. There- 
fore the german must only be introduced at select 
assemblies, not at a public ball. The leader opens 
the german by motioning to certain couples to 
make a four de valse round the room. 

Many of our correspondents write to ask us 
what are the latest and the favorite figures in 
the german. This is a difficuit question to an- 
swer, as the leader always has his own favorite 
figures. The german generally begins with 
lavant trois double, which may be generally de- 
scribed thus: the leader, having performed the 
tour de valse with his partner, leaves her, and 
brings forward two other ladies; his lady brings 
forward two other gentlemen; the two trios 
place themselves opposite each other, then for- 
ward and back, and each gentleman with the 
lady in front of him performs a tour de valse. 
Should the company be large, two or more cou- 
ples may start together, each couple choosing 
other ladies and gentlemen in the same man- 
ner as the first couple. Then comes La Chaise 
after the dour de valse. The leader places his 
partner in a chair in the centre of the room; he 
then brings forward two gentlemen and presents 
them to the lady, who chooses one of them, after 
which he seats the gentleman who is rejected, 
and brings to him two ladies; he also selects a 
partner, and the leader dances with the refused 
lady to her place. This figure may be danced by 
any number of couples. 

Les Drapeaux is a favorite figure. Five or 
six duplicate sets of small flags of national or 
fancy devices must be in readiness, The leader 
takes a flag of each pattern, and his partner takes 
the duplicate. They perform a tour de valse. 
The conductor then presents his flags to five or 
six ladies, and his partner presents the corre- 
sponding flags to as many gentlemen. The gen- 
tlemen then seek the ladies ‘having the duplicates, 
and with them perform a four de valse, waving 
the flags as they dance. Repeated by all the 
couples. 

Jes Bouquets brings in the favors, A number 
of small bouquets and boutonniéres are placed 
upon a table er in a basket. The first couple 
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perform a tour de valse* they then separate. 
The gentleman takes a bouquet, and the lady a 
poutonniére. They now select new partners, to 
whom they present the bouquet and boutonniére, 
the lady attaching the boutonniére to the gentle- 
man’s coat. They perform a tour de valse with 
their new partners. Repeated by all the couples. 
Other favors are frequently substituted for bou- 
quets and boutonniéres, such as rosettes, minia- 
ture flags, artificial butterflies, badges, sashes, 
bonbons, little bells (the latter being attached to 
small pieces of ribbon and pinned to the coat or 
dress), searf pins, bangles, fans, caps, imitation 
antique coins, breastpins, lace pins, lockets ; and 
even gifts of great value, such as shawls, scarfs, 
vases, picture-frames, writing-desks, and chairs 
(represented, of course, by tickets) have been 
this winter introduced in the german. But the 
cheap, light, fantastic things are the best, and con- 
tribute more to the amusement of the company. 

Some of the figures of the german border on 
the romp. One of these is called La Corde. A 
rope is stretched by the leading couple across 
the room, and the gentlemen jump over it to 
reach their partners. Much amusement is occa- 
sioned by the tripping of gentlemen who are 
thrown by the intentional raising of the rope. 
After all have reached their partners they per- 
form a tour de valse, and regain their seats. This 
is a figure not to be commended. Still less is 
the figure called Les Masques. The gentlemen 
put on masques resembling “ Bully Bottom” and 
other grotesque faces and heads of animals. 
They raise these heads above a screen, the ladies 
choosing partners without knowing them; the 
gentlemen remain én masque until the termina- 
tion of the tour de valse. This figure was danced 
at Delmonico’s and at the Brunswick last win- 
ter, and the mammas complained that the fun 
grew rather too fast and furious. Les Rubans is 
a very pretty figure. Six ribbons, each about a 
yard in length, and of various colors, are attached 
to one end of a stick about twenty-four inches in 
length, also a duplicate set of ribbons, attached to 
another stick, must be in readiness. The first 
couple perform a tour de valse, then separate; the 
gentleman takes one set of ribbons, and stops sue- 
cessively in front of the ladies whom he desires to 
select to take part in the figure ; each of these 
ladies rises and takes hold of ‘he loose end of 
the ribbon; the first lady takes the other set of 
ribbons, bringing forward the six gentlemen in 
the same manner. The first couple conduct the 
ladies and gentlemen toward each other, and 
each gentleman dances with the lady holding the 
ribbon duplicate of his own; the first gentleman 
dances with his partner. 

We might go on indefinitely with these figures, 
but have no more space. 

The position of a dancer should be learned 
with the aid of a teacher. The upper part of the 
body should be quiet; the head held in a natural 
position, neither turned to one side nor the other ; 
the eyes neither cast down nor up. The gentleman 
should put his arm firmly around a lady's waist, 
not holding her too close, but firmly holding her 
right hand with his left one; the lady turns 
the palm of her right hand downward ; her right 
arm should be nearly straight, but, not stiff. The 
gentleman’s left arm should be slightly bent, his 
elbow inclined slightly backward. It is very inele- 
gant, however—indeed, vulgar—to place the joined 
hands against the gentleman’s side or hip; they 
should be kept clear of the body. The step shou!d 
be in unison;-if the gentleman bends his right 
elbow too much, he draws the lady’s left shoulder 
against his right, thereby drawing the lady too 
close. The gentleman’s right shoulder and the 
lady’s left should be as far apart as the other 
shoulders. If a gentleman does not hold his 
partner properly, thereby causing her either to 
struggle to be free or else to dance wildly for want 
of proper support, if he permits himself and part- 
ner to collide with other couples, he can not be 
considered a good dancer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BONNETS. 


} ie small capote bonnet is the success of the 
season, and is worn on all occasions, both 
with simple and rich toilettes, and by elderly: la+ 
dies as well as by the youngest bridemaid. Fan- 
cv materials are more fashionable and dressy 
than straw braids for these bonnets, yet the 
straws are not abandoned, and are made so 
soft and pliable that their crowns are pressed 
into varied shapes, some of which are straight 
and square across the top, while others are fold- 
ed or laid in box pleats. Thus the straw is used 
as any woven fabric would be, instead of being 
pressed into shape, and the front is covered with 
a roll of velvet, a cockade bow of velvet, or an 
aigrette. Embroidered net in white, black, and 
varied colors is also chosen for crowns of bon- 
nets, and these are given greater variety by being 
placed over a gilt or silver woven foundation. 
Plain tulles, embroidered, beaded, and. spangled 
tulles, are used for light and dressy bonnets in 
both dark and pale shades over a foundation that 
is merely a few wires of gilt, steel, or, silver. 
lulle trimmings are also employed on straw bon- 
nets in the way. of full ruches for the brim made 
of several narrow pleatings ; the mushroom browns 
and bright coquelicot red shades.are most stylish 
for bonnets of tulle and for tulle ruches that are 
on straws of the same or a darker shade. . Vel- 
Vet retains its hold as a fashionable garniture for 
bonnets of the fancy materials, and for straws as 
well. The various kinds of colored crape, the 
English transparent crape, and the thicker Chi- 
nese and Japanese silk crapes are chosen for 
dr bonnets to match rich toilettes. 


times the erape-is only used for a shirred crown, 
— the brim is a mixture of velvet, tulle, .or 
ace, 

All the pale shades of rose, lavender, blue, and 
Cream are made up for dress hats of crape, and 
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the darker mushroom browns, violet, and poppy 
red are used to match costumes. The ivory white 
crape capote is chosen for bridemaids to wear 
with white crape, grenadine, lace, or embroidered 
muslin dresses. At a recent brilliant wedding 
eight bridemaids wore these small white capotes, 
with gold braid on the velvet-edged brim, and a 
gold and white aigrette high on the left side; 
their white grenadine and lace dresses were short, 
and they wore golden brown Suéde gloves, and 
carried large bouquets of Marshal Niel roses. 
Lace bonnets promise to be very fashionable as 
the weather grows warmer, and those of écru 
and of black lace are already worn to spring 
receptions. A roll on the brim and throat bow 
of dark velvet of a becoming shade are given to 
most of the éeru and white lace bonnets, while 
those of black lace are brightened up by trans- 
parent butterflies, tiny humming-birds, very gay 
flowers, marabout pompons, or else clusters of 
fruit, grasses, wheat, or pines. The flowers most 
in favor are quite small, and may be arranged as 
a wreath just before the crown, or as an edging 
for the brim, or in one large cluster high on the 
left side. The smallest unblown rose-buds, either 
white or pink, are much used by young ladies ; 
clover heads partly white and partly red are worn 
in the same way; small pink roses without leaves, 
the pink flowering almond, bachelov’s - button, 
myosotis, and all kindred blossoms are chosen. 
Pink flowers on dark red and on brown bonnets 
are very stylish. White blossoms are much used 
with black bonnets, especially when white lace is 
part of the trimming. White clover is liked for 
green bonnets, and poppies are in favor on écru 
or mushroom bonnets of straw or of crape. Some 
long gilt pins are stuck about most capriciously, 
being thrust deep into the bonnet, or else merely 
in its trimmings. 

These small bonnets need so little trimming 
that many ladies do their own millinery. The 
strings may be of velvet ribbon or of bias velvet, 
but must in either case be tied in a small bow 
just under the chin, and if made of piece velvet 
this bow may have spangles or beads upon its 
ends to match those used on the bonnet. One 
or two rows of lace on gathered frills pointing 
toward the front cover the brim fully, a bunch of 
flowers, a lace rosette, a cockade bow of velvet, 
or a marabout pompon trims the left side, and 
the strings are put on according to fancy, either 
crossing the lower part of the crown, or pointing 
upward in a triangle on each side, or else passing 
down the middle of the crown in two rows, then 
branching out to the ears. There are many cap- 
faced brims formed of tulle pleating, edged with 
beads, or else made of lace, which is sometimes 
laid over a jetted brim. The handsomest jet 
bonnets are without lining, being merely a lattice- 
work of large cut jet beads or bugles or crescent- 
shaped pieces. In many other bonnets silk crown 
linings are omitted, and if any lining is used it is 
made of net. Some flower bonnets are seen, es- 
pecially those of violets and of heliotrope. All 
the new shapes are made with reference to high 
coiffures, but as these coiffures are soft and flat, 
they do not require large crowns, and for this 
reason the bonnets of last summer are easily al- 
tered for this season. The long crowns of Lang- 
try turbans are still-used. The round hats 
now exhibited are the shapes already described, 
and novelties in these will be exhibited at the 
later spring openings given before they are need- 
ed for the country and sea-side resorts. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 

Scotch Cheviots and all-wool English cloths of 
business suits are used in small plaids, checks, 
and plain dark colors, especially brown, gray, and 
blue. The coat is in sack shape, or else it is 
the four-button cut-away coat, made very high at 
the throat, with a high vest of the same cloth, 
and trousers also of the same, which are made a 
trifle looser than those of last year. 


MORNING SUITS. 


For suits to be worn in the morning there are 
coats of dark blue or black diagonal cloth, made 
in single-breasted four-buttoned cut-away style, 
and worn with gray trousers. Such suits are 
worn to church by young men, and are occasion- 
ally seen at afternoon weddings. Indeed, at a re- 
cent afternoon church marriage, the groom and 
two of his ushers were dressed in this way, while 
the six other attendants wore Prince Albert frock- 
coats, 

DRESS SUITS FOR DAY AND EVENING. 


- Some variety is given to day dress suits by the 
use of much lighter trousers than have been 
worn for several years. The coat, in the long 
double-breasted frock style known as the Prince 
Albert, is made of black diagonal or “ corkscrew” 
cloth, with the vest to match. The light trousers 
are gray or brown, in small narrow lines or un- 
defined checks. There is an effort to introduce 
white Marseilles vests with these suits, and also 
with the’ cut-away coats that Englishmen have 
made so popular here. Prince Albert frock suits 
made entirely of gray diagonal cloth in several 
different shades are now in vogue for the street, 
for driving, the races, and have also been worn 
by the guests at fashionable day weddings. There 
is no change in the style of evening dress suits. 
They are still made of broadcloth, though many 
young men prefer the “corkscrew” cloths that 
have no lustre, and they wear sometimes, for va- 
riety’s sake, a vest of white Marseilles, or else 
they follow the English fancy, and have the low- 
cut waistcoat of rich white silk fastened by an- 
tique silver buttons. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 


Light colors are chosen for spring overcoats, 
such as olive, drab gray, brown, and some dahlia 
shades. Diagonal cloths are the materials used, 
and the shape.is a short sack with silk facings 
that extend to'the edge of the cloth. 
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NEGLIGE SUITS, COATS, ETC. 


White flannel, dark blue flannel, and black 
Cheviot suits will be worn at the summer re- 
sorts; these are made with single-breasted sacks 
that are quite short, and also with fitted cut-away 
coats. House jackets for breakfast, for the of- 
fice, and for billiard coats are made of the vicufia 
cloths that are as fine as the richest camel’s-hair 
cloths worn by ladies. These are single-breasted 
sacks, and may be had in plain shades or in 
checks of two shades of brown, gray, or blue. 
Long dressing-gowns and invalids’ wrappers are 
also made of the fine vicuiia cloths in écru and 
in golden brown colors, without lining, edged with 
brown cords, and fastened by an ulster belt; 
there are also long gowns of plaid or of checked 
Cheviots that look more like men’s garments 
than the embroidered and quilted wrappers that 
the ladies of the family are so apt to provide for 
them. Dark California blankets and the heavy 
Scotch plaid steamer rugs are made up in similar 
long gowns for use in the steamers and for long 
journeys by rail. Gray flannel sacks are shown 
as lawn-tennis coats, and may be had in club eol- 
ors, in stripes, or with balls, spots, or plain shades. 
For shooting, fishing, and water sports are Eng- 
lish water-proof coats made of cloth, flannel lined, 
and with an interlining of some water-proof ma- 
terial, both short as ordinary top-coats, and long 
Mackintoshes that cover the wearer in rainy wea- 
ther. For hunting end mountain suits are kid 
jackets, or of heavy chevrette (goat-skins) lined 
throughout with gray flannel. These have an 
ulster belt (that is, confined to the back), are 
fastened by bone buttons, and are abundantly 
supplied with pockets, which sometimes are eight 
in number, Tan, old-gold, and dark brown skins 
are used; they are to be worn with ordinary 
knee-breeches and long ribbed Knickerbocker 
stockings. Turkish towelling and French flannel 
bath robes now come in wide stripes of two dark 
colors, as well as in plain white. Pajamas suits 
for summer are made of percale, gingham, pon- 
gee, and foulard silks. 

SHIRTS, CUFFS, AND COLLARS, 

Shirt bosoms remain very plain, and are made 
of three or even four thicknesses of linen, and 
as they are not now visible with fashionably cut 
coats, except in the evening, laundresses are in- 
structed to put very little starch in those worn in 
the day-time. Piqué shirt bosoms and collars are 
used with morning coats; these are the repped 
piqués, or else they have small spots. Percale 
shirts for mornings and for travelling are in 
rather showy colors, such as pink, porcelain blue, 
and buff, and are worn with white collars. Shirts 
to be worn with low vests of evening suits may 
be as plain as those worn in the morning, but 
they may also have small embroidered dots all 
over them. One large jewelled stud is worn with 
evening shirts, but shirts for morning wear have 
two sets of eyelets for studs, Standing collars 
are still very high, measuring two and one-fourth 
inches in height, and are fastened by one or by two 
collar-buttons. The English collar with turned- 
over points in front is again in fashion; these 
may have either large or small points, and there 
is a point of the linen cut in each side to lap on 
the narrow cravat and hold it down, The few 
turned-down collars worn are very narrow, and 
have an inch-wide space in front. Cuffs are 
broad, and have square corners that meet when 
fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. Night-shirts 
have open Hamburg-werk or else colored em- 
broidery on the collars, cuffs, and in two rows on 
the front: they cost $3 50 or $4 each. 

SCARFS. 

Scarfs are worn in lighter colors than former- 
ly, and are quite narrow, with puffed or folded 
fronts, or else they are tied by the wearer in a 
sailor knot. The favorite with young men of 
fashion is the London Club scarf, that is very 
narrow around the neck, but is wider at the ends, 
where it is to be tied in a lengthwise knot. These 
come in white ottoman silk for weddings, and in 
pale shades of straw-color, buff, blue, or brown 
satin, and for more general wear with line stripes 
of color on white, or else with dots or very small 
blocks. Dark searfs are still worn with morning 
suits, and conservative men prefer them for many 
occasions. White muslin neck -ties narrowly 
folded are still used with evening suits. 


HOSIERY. 


Lighter colors are being used for hosiery, such 
as slate, drab, mushroom browns, and sage-col- 
ors. These are plain, not striped, and are clocked 
with the same or a contrasting color. Turkey 
red socks are still worn, but cardinal reds of the 
deepest shades are more liked. Black and navy 
blue silk or Balbriggan socks are worn with dress 
suits. The ribbed silk socks are in great favor. 

GLOVES. 

Chevrette gloves fastened by two buttons, and 
with three rows of broad stitching on the back, 
are worn in the street and at church. Roman 
red, tan, and drab are the colors for general wear, 
while ushers and fashionable men at weddings 
have returned to pearl and lavender gloves stitch- 
ed with black. “Epsom tan” gloves of heavy 
skins with lapped seams are worn for driving. 


SHOES. 


Spring walking shoes are slightly wider than 
those of last year. They are calf-skin buttoned 
gaiters with rounded toes—not pointed—and low 
English heels. Dress shoes are also gaiters with 
patent-leather galoshes and kid or cloth tops, low 
heels, and light soles. For summer the usual 
low Oxford ties will be worn, made of calf-skin or 
of patent-leather; and for the house are toilette 
slippers of morocco. 

HATS. 

Black silk dress hats are worn higher in the 
crown, and with less bell shape; brims are of the 
same width, but flatter. For summer dress hats 








are light pearl cassimeres of the shape just de- 
scribed. Business hats are of the stiff felt Derby 
shape, with rounding or with square crown, and 
with medium brim. Black, seal brown, and the 
lighter browns, to match overcoats, are the fash- 
ionable shades at present, but in summer the 
pearl-colored Derby will be worn. For lawn ten- 
nis are the usual soft felt hats, with wide rolled 
brims unbound, and with the brown band only 
a fourth of an inch wide, of satin ribbon, tied in 
a bow on one side. These come in red, white, 
drab, gray, brown, blue, and indeed any color to 
match the tennis coats. Travelling caps and hats 
are of soft Cheviots in checks to match suits. 
For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & Co.; 
E. A. Morrison; James W. Bett; S. Bupp; R. 
Duntap & Co.; and Graze & McCrerpy. 








PERSONAL. 


Ex-SenaTor Gwin, who, before the war, sat 
in the Senate of the United States from Califor- 
nia, has been spending some time in Washing- 
ton, and is hale and hearty at eighty. He was 
actively engaged on the Confederate side in the 
rebellion, and afterward, going to Mexico, was 
made Duke of Sonora by MAXIMILIAN. 

—The wife of Epwin ARNOLD, the poet, and 
editor of the London Telegraph, was Miss Fan- 
NY CHANNING, of Boston, daughter of Rev. W. 
E. CHANNING. 

—Madame MATERNA brings twelve magnifi- 
cent toilettes with her, made by the Vienna court 
tailor. She appeared on the Alasku’s deck, on 
her arrival, in a wine-colored plush coat reach- 
ing to her feet, and trimmed with fur, a broad- 
brimmed hat with olive-colored feather, and a 
bunch of violets in her hand. 

—Dr. Sarau L. WEINTRAUB, 2 graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, came 
from Palestine about nine years ago, was lately 
naturalized, and will soon return to practice her 
profession in her native land. 

—It is thought that as Mr. Jay Govunp’s in- 
come is nine dollars a minute, he must have lost 
about one hundred and thirty-five dollars by the 
change from solar to standard time. 

—Neither of the two living daughters of Gen- 
eral Ropert E. Lee married. They both live 
with their brother, who succeeded his father as 
president of Washington University. 

—In the Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Span- 
ish Language, lately published at Madrid, WiL1- 
1AM WASHINGTON figures as *‘ the founder of the 
Republic of the United States, and the first 
President.” 

— Twelfth Night will be Irvina’s piece de résist- 
ance next season, With Miss TERRY as Viola. 

. Del EPS’Ss mother was a Spaniard. 

—The origi name of the green-gage plum 
was the Reine Claude, for the wife of Francis I. 
A man by the name of GaGg, however, carried it 
over to England—whence its present name. 

—Professor Tait, of Edinburgh, says that 
lightning is a hundred thousand times as brill- 
iant as it appears to us. 

—Reyv. Increase N. TarBox has been Secre- 
tary of the American College and Education So- 
ciety for thirty-three years, and is now about to 
resign, 

—Dr. GATLING, the inventor of the gun which 
bears his name, is a tall and large-framed man, 
with white whiskers and blue eyes and genial 
countenance; he is sixty-six years old. 

—Mrs. Mary VAN GORDEN, who died lately 
near Milford, Pennsylvania, at the age of ninety- 
seven, was never in her life more than fifteen 
miles away from the place where she was born. 

—When asked what he thought of the Ameri- 
can system of interviewing, the late CHARLES 

READE said, “Just think what a fine thing an 
interview with SHAKESPEARE would have been.”’ 

—Madame GELyor, proprietor of a Paris ho- 
tel, claimed damages for injury to her business 
by the howls of dogs undergoing vivisection. 
The court refused them on the ground that the 
experiments were in the public service, 

—The second wife of the Count of Cinchon is 
the person who introduced the use of Peruvian 
bark into Europe. Her husband was a Viceroy 
of Peru in the seventeenth century. 

—BEETHOVEN’S and SCHUBERT’S remains are 
to be disinterred from the Wahring church- yard, 
and transferred to the Central Cemetery, Vienna, 

—The Misses LONGFELLOW return to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in the summer. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s eldest son prac- 
tices law in New York city; his second son, Dana, 
is finishing his education at the University of 
London; and his daughter, MILDRED, is a fine 
musician, 

—It is understood that Miss OLEA BULL in- 
herits a great deal of her father’s talent, and may 
give concerts this summer in some of the chicf 
cities of Norway. 

—When in a hurry, Mr. BLAINg, it is said, 
writes with both hands. 

—The Earl of Aylesford, who has paid seventy- 
five thousand dollars for a ranch in Texas, and 
has bought a hotel at Big Springs, in that State, 
is heir to an entailed estate of eighteen millions 
of dollars. 

—Miss GENEVIEVE WARD was last heard from 
at Colombo, Ceylon, where ARABI had been 
among her audience. 

—Sims REEVES is his own doctor, and a ho- 
meeopathbist. 

—Mrs. 8. D. WARREN, of Boston, has bought 
GEORGE FULLER'S painting of the *‘ Quadroon”’ 
for thirty-five hundred dollars. 

— Miss E1.1zaABeTH PeaBopy will be eighty on 
the 16th of May. 

—Dom PEpko, having ascended the throne at 
the age of six, has now reigned longer than any 
other living sovereign. 

—Senator Dorsey has a son of Kit Carson 
employed upon his cattle ranch. 

—Although WASHINGTON IRVING always wore 
a wig, his most intimate friends did not know it. 

—When informed of the death of the journal- 
ist MacGAHAN, the Grand Duke NicHo.as said 
that had he lived he would have been Governor 
of Bulgaria. 

—Jean Baptiste Dumas, who lately died in 
his eighty-fourth year, was distinguished in sci- 
ence, had been Minister of Agriculture and of 
Commerce, Vice-President of the Senate, Per- 

manent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
wore the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and was not long since installed a member of 
the French Assembly. 
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GOING ON “DEUX PISTES.” 


AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 


By T. H. M. 
VI. 


LESSON XV.—( Continued). 
THE PIROUETTE.—DEUX PISTES.—PASSAGE. r 





HE piste (literally “ trail” or “ track”) in the French manége is 

an imaginary cirele lying three feet distant from the wall; 
which imaginary line, however, becomes in practice a well-defined 
path, which the horse soon learns to follow with little guidance 
from his rider. To go, then, on two pistes is to cause the horse to 
advance with his body placed obliquely, so that the hind-feet move 
on a different line from the fore-feet. 

The passage is a side movement without advancing. By it the 
cavalry close up their ranks, and to a civilian it is useful in many 
ways. Both of these movements you are now able to execute at 
pleasure. 
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BACKING. 





LESSON XVI.—sackina. 


Tuis lesson has been deferred thus far because, while it is one 
of the most practically and frequently useful, yet it is also the 
method which the horse naturally takes to escape from the un- 
wonted constraint put upon the muscles of his neck and jaw in 
the course of the preceding lessons. You have had, therefore, to 
be on your guard hitherto against it ; and, had you taught it earlier, 
you would have found your horse cunning enough to pretend to 
believe every play of the bit to be a signal to step back, and thus 
protract the instruction. 

Having then got your horse, as usual, well in hand, lean back 
and give a pull on the reins, If he steps back, well; if not, touch 
him with the heel or tap his side with the whip, and, when he lifts 
his foot to step forward, repeat the pull on the reins, when the foot 
will be replaced farther back; then pat and praise him, and per- 
severe until he will, at each tug of the reins, move backward one 
step and no more, 

Should he swerve to right or left, straighten him by a tap of 
the whip on his right side, or by the pressure of 
the heel on the left, as the case may require. 

Your horse having learned to obey the pressure 
of the rein upon the neck, you may, if you choose, 
adopt another method of holding the reins. It 
differs from that described in Lesson XIII. in 
that the two snaffle-reins, instead of being sepa- 
rated by three fingers, have only one—the middle 
finger—between them; while the curb-reins, in- 
stead of coming into the hand between the snaffle- 
reins, come in below, having the little finger 
inserted between them. 

This method, though formerly the one usually 
taught, has not, on the whole, as many advantages 
as the other. 

If you have occasion to use the left hand, or 
wish to rest it, change the reins into the right 
hand by placing the right, still holding the whip, 
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THE PASSAGE. 


over and in front of the left, both palms downward, inserting the 
rizht forefinger between the reins separated by the left little 
finger, and so on, then grasping all together with the whip, and 
allowing the ends to pass out to the right. 

This does not disarrange the reins, but makes it possible for 
you to take them back into the left hand in an instant by passing 
the left hand in like manner over the right. 





LESSON XVII. 


RIDING IN CIRCLES.-—CHANGE OF LEADING FOOT. 


You are now prepared to practice with profit a simple exercise, 
which you will find interesting to yourself, and, if carefully done, 
very improving to your horse. It is the riding in circles of small 
diameter. Mark out a number of rings of various sizes in some 
pasture-field with white pebbles or beans or small scraps of white 
paper, which may be scattered at intervals of two or tliree feet, 
so that the figures may not be remarked by the horse, but that he 
may receive his instruction from you only. Let the circles touch 
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one another, so that you may change from one 
into the other, and thus turn to the right and left 
alternately. Begin at a walk, then proceed to a 
trot, practicing first on the large circles, and then 
taking the smaller ones. Keep your horse light 
in hand, and do not let him get across the line, 
but make him follow it accurately, with his neck 
and body bent around to the curve which it de- 
scribes. When he is perfect in this exercise on 
Jevel ground, move to some hill-side and begin 
again. When he can do figure 8’s of a small 
size accurately at a smart trot on a pretty steep 
slope, you may congratulate yourself on having 
made good progress, and may begin to do the 
large circles on level ground at a canter. Here 
comes in the troublesome matter of the “leading 


LEADING 


foot,” and if you do not understand it, you must 
not be discouraged, for many persons ride ‘ hit 
or miss” their whole lives long without thinking 
or knowing anything about it. The expression, 
besides, is misleading, and you will do well to 
study up the subject first on straight lines. Get 
a friend to canter beside you, and observe the 
motion of his horse’s feet. You will see that 
the two fore-feet and the two hind-feet strike 
the ground not only one later than the other, 
but one in advance of the other, and that the one 
which leaves the ground last steps past the oth- 
er and is planted farthest forward. It is this 
foot taking the long stride which is called, al- 
though it moves last, the “leading foot.” 

It ought not to make any difference to the 
horse, or to his rider, if a man, with which foot 
the horse leads, so long as he follows a straight 
line; but whenever he has to turn, it becomes both 
to horse and rider of importance—if the curve 
is sharp, of very great importance—that he should 
lead on the side toward which he is to turn. 

A little observation of your companion’s horse 
when turning will make the reason clear to you. 
A woman’s seat being on the left side of the 
horse, it is easier for her that the shoulder having 
the most motion should be on the right side; and 
ladies’ saddle-horses are consequently trained 
to lead with the right foot; the result, we may 
remark, often being that the fore-foot which does 
most work, gives out before the others. 

The horse so trained, however, is in this way 
always ready to wheel to the right; but when he 
turns to the left, whether carrying man or woman, 
he must change and lead with the left foot; and 
if he has not sense enough to do so himself, you 
must teach him. 

This really is not an easy task for an amateur, 
especially for the amateur feminine, who has not 
the efficient masculine resource of a pair of spurred 
heels, Even with their aid a man is often so em- 
barrassed to make his horse comprehend that 
he gives up the attempt, and contents himself 
with “slowing down” before turning, his failure 
usually resulting from the insufficient previous 
training of the horse, coupled with his own igno- 
rance of the successive short steps by which the 
latter may be led up to the performance of the 
wished-for act. 

If you have been exact in the instruction 
hitherto given—if your bitting has been so 
thorough that your horse remains light in hand 
during all the manwuvres described in the fore- 
going lessons; if he responds instantly to the 
pressure of the rein upon the neck, and to the 
touch of the heel and of the whip upon the flank, 
so that you can move the forehand and the croup 
separately or at the same time in the same or in 
opposite directions; if he will rise from a walk 
into a canter without trotting; and if, finally, your 
drilling in the flexions of the neck permits you to 
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bend his head to right or left when at rest or in 
motion without affecting the position of the fore- 
hand—then your horse is thoroughly prepared 
for the present lesson; and the same tact and 
patience which have brought you on thus far 
will assuredly carry you triumphantly through it. 

First, however, you should learn to tell with 
which foot you are leading, and you can do so by 
leaning forward in the saddle while cantering, 
when you will see that the knee of the leading 
leg is thrown up higher than its fellow, and by 
bending stiil farther you may see this foot planted 
in advance upon the ground. If your horse has 
never been trained, it is as likely to be one foot 
as the other. Now, the first step to be taken is 
to put your horse in such a position that it will 
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be easy and natural for him to lead off with the 
desired foot, and awkward to lead off with the 
other. This position is with the head turned in 
the direction you wish to go, and with the croup 
advanced a little in the same direction, so that 
the body is placed obliquely across the line of 
advance. Thus, if you wish to lead with the 
right foot, you keep his head turned in the di- 
rection you wish to go, while with the heel you 
move the croup over two steps to the right; 
then, touching him with the heel and raising the 
hand, you give the signal to canter, and he will 
probably lead off with the right foot. If not, 
stop him and try again, giving him a sharp cut 
with your whip just behind the right shoulder. 
To lead with the left the process is reversed, the 
croup being moved two steps to the left before 
the signal to canter is given,a sudden dig with 
the heel behind the shoulder conveying to the 
horse the hint to hurry forward his left leg. You 
can now begin to canter on the circles you have 
marked out; you will, however, at first come down 
to a walk before changing from one circle to an 
adjoining one—which change, of course, reverses 
the curve, and makes it necessary to change the 
leading foot. 

This figure eight riding, thus, QD, is most use- 
ful both for horse and rider when it is carefully 
done. Keep the horse light in hand, and, above 
all, collected—viz., with his haunches well under 
him, and always with his feet exactly in the 
circle and his neck and body bent to the curve. 
As soon as he will lead off correctly from a walk, 
begin to teach him to do so- from the trot; and 
when this lesson has been learned, practice him 
on the double circles, or figure 8's, beginning at 
a trot, and lifting him into a canter just as you 
pass from one circle to the other. This will ac- 
custom him to the idea of a change of movement 
at the time of a change in direction. Having got 
him to canter, continue on the same circle many 
times around and around, then bring him to a 
trot, and pass to the adjoining circle, lifting him 
to a canter just as you turn into it, as before, but 
of course leading with the opposite foot. Make 
your circles smaller and smaller, and continue 
till he has had time to appreciate the importance 
of leading correctly ; then try to make him change 
at a canter, choosing for the purpose one of 
your smallest figure 8's, and indicating to him 
the change of foot on the same spot and in the 
same way as when you began by trotting, and you 
will, no doubt, be immediately successful. 

If the horse in changing the lead of the fore- 
feet does not make the corresponding change 
with the hind-feet, he is said to be disunited. 
This fault must be corrected immediately, as it 
renders his gait not only uncomfortable to the 
rider, but very insecure. 


THE END, 
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See illustrations on page 292. 
HE sides of this bag measure eleven inches 
and a quarter at the bottom, fourteen and 
a quarter inches at the top, and eight and one- 
eighth inches in depth; the bottom of the bag, 
shown in Fig. 8, is one inch in width between 
the two sides, the termination of each side be- 
ing indicated by a dotted line. First make a 
bag of leather, or buckram, or very stout linen 
crash, of these dimensions, and line it with a 
cool pink silk—a sort of peach-blossom color. 
Cover the outside of the bag with a plain dark 

green silk: lining silk will do perfectly. 

It will be best next to arrange the stems that 
form the handle, letting them pass under the bag 
to give it strength. Eleven of them terminate in 
buds on the reverse side of the bag as shown in 
Fig. 2, and three of them terminate in buds on the 
handle as shown in Fig. 1, of the right side of the 
bag. The stems are made of solid cord, and after- 
ward worked over with silk in the manner shown 
in details I and G; but after composing them of 
cord, as directed above, leave them to be worked 
later, as many are hidden by the leaves, and it is 
of course only necessary to work such parts as are 
seen. Next cut out the leaves of a grayish-green 
velvet, the color called malachite, and compose 
them according to the design on the sides of the 
bag, applying them flat on the green silk covering. 
The irises are to be cut from two or three shades 
of purple satin, one shade much darker than the 
other two. The petals are to be cut separately, 
as shown in the full-sized detail C, which repre- 
sents the iris C on the front of the bag. After 
composing the petals of each iris as shown in 
the full design, and basting them flat on the bag, 
work the petals, the light ones in dark purple 
silk, and the dark ones in light purple. The 
markings of the iris petals are as varied in na- 
ture as the markings of the wings of a butter- 
fly, and it will give great beauty to the work to 
follow carefully the design of each particular iris 
as given in Figs. 1 and 2, or they may be studied 
from nature. 

The dark green silk that covers the bag un- 
der the leaves and flowers will show through the 
sinall interstices that occur in a few places, and 
add much to the effect of dividing and accenting 
certain groups of leaves. The leaves should be 
worked in a fine cord-like fashion all round the 
edges in a green darker than that of the body. 
The ends of the leaves should be brought under 
the bottom of the bag, and folded under the leaves 
that come from the other side, forming a kind of 
braided pattern, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The buds are to be made of very pale purple 
satin, worked on the edges with dark purple silk. 
Cut the buds as in patterns E and F in two 
pieces; then lay the part marked F on the upper 
half of the part marked E, working it as in detail 
marked D. Form the calyx and stem of cord as 
shown in detail I, and then work it over with 
silk as shown in detail G. 

All the stems are to be worked in a pale grass 
green silk. The buds may be slightly stuffed, as 
it will be difficult for any but a very skilled work- 
man to apply them flat on the cords, but they 
must be fastened to the cords in the working that 
surrounds the edge like a fine cord. If made 
carefully, this bag will be as strong and as solid 
as a leather one, and will stand much wear. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 
THE SERPENT. 

- \ ELL, young people,” said Hope, “ I am not 

sure that I have time to repeat verbal com- 
munications to keen ears that heard them. And 
I think I can make myself more useful to you. 
Walter, your father has set his lawyer on to Mr. 
Bartley, and what is the consequence? Mr. Bart- 
ley forbids Mary to speak to you, and the next 
thing will be a summons, lawsuit, and a great de- 
feat, and loss to your father and you. Mr. Bart- 
ley sent me the lawyer’s letter. He hopes to get 
out of a clear contract by pleading a surprise. 
Now you must go to the lawyer—it is no use ar- 
guing with your father in his present heat—and 
you must assure him there has been no surprise. 
Why, I called on Colonel Clifford years ago, and 
told him there was coal on that farm; and I al- 
most went on my knees to him to profit by it.” 

“You don’t say that, Mr. Hope ?” 

“T do say it, and I shall have to swear it. You 
may be sure Mr. Bartley will subpoena me, if 
this wretched squabble gets into court.” 

“But what did my father say to you?” 

“He was kind and courteous to me. I was 
poor as a rat, and dusty with travel—on foot ; 
and he was a fine gentleman, as he always is, 
when he is not in too great a passion. He told 
me more than one land-owner had wasted money 
in this county groping for coal. He would not 
waste his money nor dirty his fingers. But he 
thanked me for my friendly zeal, and rewarded 
me with ten shillings.” 

“Oh!” cried Walter, and hid his face in his 
hands. As for Mary, she put her hand gently 
but quietly on Hope’s shoulder, as if to protect 
him from such insults. 

“Why, children,” said Hope, pleased at their 
sympathy, but too manly to hunt for it, “it was 
more than he thought the information worth, and 
I assure you it was a blessed boon to me. I had 
spent my last shilling, and there I was trapesing 
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across the island on a wild-goose chase with my 
reaping-hook and my fiddle; and my poor little 
Grace, that I—that I—” 

Mary’s hand went a moment to his other shoul- 
der, and she murmured through her tears, “ You 
have got me.” 

Then Hope was happy again, and indeed the 
simplest woman can find in a moment the very 
word that is balm of Gilead to a sorrowful man. 

However, Hope turned it off and continued his 
theme. The jury, he said, would pounce on that 
ten shillings as the Colonel’s true estimate of his 
coal, and he would figure in the case as a dog 
in the manger who grudged Bartley the profits of 
a risky investment he had merely sneered at and 
not opposed, until it turned out well; and also 
disregarded the interests of the little community 
to whom the mine was a boon. ‘“ No,” said 
Hope; “tell your lawyer that I am Bartley’s 
servant, but love equity. I have proposed to 
Bartley to follow a wonderful seam of coal un- 
der Colonel Clifford’s park. We have no busi- 
ness there. So if the belligerents will hear rea- 
son I will make Bartley pay a royalty on every 
ton that comes to the surface from any part of 
the mine; and that will be £1200 a year to the 
Cliffords. Take this to the lawyer and tell him 
to unfix that hero’s bayonet, or he will charge at 
the double and be the death of his own money— 
and yours.” 

Walter threw up-his hands with amazement 
and admiration. ‘ What a head!” said he. 

“ Fiddledee !” said Mary; “ what a heart!” 

“In a word, a phoenix,” said Hope, dryly. 
“Praise is sweet, especially behind one’s back. 
So pray go on, unless you have something better 
to say to each other ;” and Hope retired briskly 
into his office. But when the lovers took him at 
his word, and began to strut up and down hand 
in hand, and murmur love’s music into each oth- 
er’s ears, he could not take his eyes off them, 
and his thoughts were sad. She had only known 
that young fellow a few months, yet she loved 
him passionately, and he would take her away 
from her father before she even knew all that 
father had done and suffered for her. When the 
revelation did come she would perhaps be a wife 
and a mother, and then even that revelation would 
fall comparatively flat. 

Besides his exceptional grief, he felt the natural 
pang of a father at the prospect of resigning her 
to a husband. Hard is the lot of parents; and, 
above all, of a parent with one child whom he 
adores. Many other creatures love their young 
tenderly, and their young leave them. But then 
the infancy and youth of those creatures are so 
short. Ina few months the young shift for them- 
selves, forgetting and forgotten. But with our 
young the helpless periods of infancy and youth 
are so long. Parental anxiety goes through so 
many trials and so various, and they all strike 
roots into the parent’s heart. Yet after twenty 
years of love and hope and fear comes a hand- 
some young fellow, a charming highwayman to 
a parent’s eye, and whisks her away after two 
months’ courtship. Then, oh, ye young, curb for 
a moment your blind egotism, and feel a little for 
the parents who have felt so much for you! You 
rather like William Hope, so let him help you to 
pity your own parents. See his sad face as he 
looks at the love he is yet too unselfish to dis- 
courage. To save that tender root, a sickly child, 
he transplanted it from his own garden, and still 
tended it with loving care for many a year. An- 
other gathers the flower. He watched and tend- 
ed and trembled over the tender nestling. The 
young bird is trying her wings before his eyes ; 
soon she will spread them, and fly away to a newer 
nest and a younger bosom. 

In this case, however, the young people had 
their troubles too, and their pretty courtship was 
soon interrupted by an unwelcome and unex- 
pected visitor, who, as a rule, avoided that part, 
for the very reason that Colonel Clifford frequent- 
ed it. However, he came there to-day to speak 
to Hope. Mr. Bartley, for he it was, would have 
caught the lovers if he had come silently; -but he 
was talking to a pitman as he came, and Mary’s 
quick ears heard his voice round the corner. 

“Papa!” cried she. “Oh, don’t Jet him see 
us! Hide!” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Anywhere—in here—quick !’ and she flew 
into Hope’s workshop, which indeed offered great 
facilities for hiding. However, to make sure, they 
crouched behind the lathe and a huge plank of 
beautiful mahogany Hope was very proud of. 

As soon as they were hidden, Mary began to 
complain in a whisper. ‘ This comes of our clan- 
destine m—. Our very life is a falsehood ; con- 
cealment is torture—and degradation.” 

“T don’t feel it. I call this good fun.” 

“Oh, Walter! Good fun! Forshame! Hush!” 

Bartley bustled on to the green, called Hope 
out, and sat down in Colonel Clifford’s chair. 
Hope came to him, and Bartley, who had in his 
hand some drawings of the strata in the cozl 
mine, handed the book to Hope, and said, “1 
quite agree with you. That is the seam to follow: 
there’s a fortune in it.” 

“Then vou are satisfied with me?” 

“More than satisfied.” 

“T have something to ask in return.” 

“Tam not likely to say no, my good friend,” 
was the cordial reply. 

“Thank vou, Well, then, there is an attach- 
ment between Mary and young Clifford.” 

Bartley was on his guard directly. 

“Her happiness is at stake. That gives me a 
right to interfere, and say, ‘be kind to her.’” 

“Am [not kind to her? Was any parent ever 
kinder? But I must be wise as well as kind. 
Colonel Clifford can disinherit his son.” 

At this point the young people ventured to 
peep and listen, taking advantage of the circum- 
stance that both Hope and Bariley were at some 
distance, with their backs turned to the work- 
shop. 

So they both heard Hope say, 
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“Withdraw your personal opposition to the 
match, and the other difficulty can be got over. 
If you want to be kind to a young woman, it is 
no use feeding her ambition and her avarice, for 
these are a man’s idols. A woman’s is love.” 

Mary wafted the speaker a furtive kiss. 

“To enrich that dear child after your death, 
thirty years hence, and break her heart in the 
flower of her youth, is to be unkind to her; and 
if you are unkind to her, our compact is broken.” 

“Unkind to her,” said Bartley. ‘“ What male 
parent has ever been more kind, more vigilant ? 
Sentimental weakness is another matter. My af- 
fection is more solid. Can I oblige you in any- 
thing that is business 2” 

‘““Mr. Bartley,” said Hope, “ you can not divert 
me from the more important question: business 
is secondary to that dear girl’s happiness. How- 
ever, I have more than once asked you to tell me 
who is the loser of that large sum, which, as you 
and I have dealt with it, has enriched you and 
given me a competence.” 

“That’s my business,” said Bartley, sharply, 
“for you never fingered a shilling of it. So if 
the pittance I pay you for conducting my busi- 
ness burns your pocket, why, send it to Roths- 
child.” 

And having made this little point, Bartley walk- 
ed away to escape further comment, and Hope 
turned on his heel and walked into his office, and 
out at the back door directly, and proceeded to 
his duties in the mine; but he was much dis- 
pleased with Bartley, and his looks showed it. 

The coast lay clear. The lovers came cautious- 
ly out, and silently too, for what they had heard 
puzzled them not a little. 

Mary came out first, and wore a very meditative 
look. She did not say a word till they got to 
some little distance from the workshop. Then 
she half turned her head toward Walter, who was 
behind her, and said, “I suppose you know we 
have done a contemptible thing—listening ?” 

“Well,” said Walter, “it wasn’t good form; 
but,” added he, ‘‘ we could hardly help it.” 

“OF course not,” said Mary. ‘“ We have been 
guilty of a concealment that drives us into holes 
and corners, and all manner of meannesses must 
be expected to follow. Well, we have listened, 
and I am very glad of it; for it is plain we are 
not the only people who have got secrets. Now 
tell me, please, what does it all mean ?” 

“Well, Mary,” said Walter, “to tell the truth, 
it is all Greek to me, except about the money. 
I think I could give a guess where that came 
from.” 

“There, now!” cried Mary; “that is so like 
you gentlemen. Money—money—money! Nev- 
er mind the money part; leave that to take care 
of itself. Can you explain what Mr. Hope said 
to papa about me? Mr. Hope is a very superior 
man, and papa’s adviser in business. But, after 
all, he is in papa’s employment. Papa pays him. 
Then how comes he to care more about my hap- 
piness than papa does—and say so?” 

“Why, you begged him to intercede.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “ but not to threaten papa; 
not to say, ‘If you are unkind to Mary, our com- 
pact is broken.’ ” 

Then she pondered awhile; then she turned 
to Walter, and said: 

““What sort of compact is that? A compact 
between a father and another gentleman that a 
father shall not be unkind to his own daughter ? 
Did you ever hear of such a thing ?” 

“T cau’t say I ever did.” 

“ Did you ever hear tell of such a thing 2” 

“Well, now you put it to me, I don’t think I 
ever did.” 

“And yet you could run off about money. 
What’s money! This compact is a great mystery. 
It’s my business from this hour to fathom that 
mystery. Please let me think.” 

Mary’s face now began to show great power 
and intensity; her eyes seemed to veil them- 
selves, and to turn down their glances inward. 

Walter was struck with the intensity of that 
fair brow, those remarkable eyes, and that beau- 
tiful face; they seemed now to be all strung up 
to concert pitch. He kept silent and looked at 
his wife with a certain reverence, for to tell the 
truth she had something of the Pythian priestess 
about her, when she concentrated her whole mind 
on any one thing in this remarkable manner. 
At last the oracle spoke: 

“Mr. Hope has been deceiving me with some 
good intention. He pretends to be subservient 
to papa, but he is the master. How he comes to 
be master I don’t know, but so it is, Walter. If 
it came to a battle royal, Mr. Hope would side, 
not with papa, but with me.” 

“ That’s important, if true,” said Walter, dryly. 

“Tt’s true,” said Mary, “and it’s important.” 
Then she turned suddenly round on him. “How 
did you feel when you ran into that: workshop, 
and we both crouched, and hid like criminals or 
slaves ?” 

“Well,” said Walter, hanging his head, “ to tell 
the truth, I took a comic view of the business.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Mary. “I respect my 
husband, and can’t bear him to hide from the 
face of any mortal man; and I am proud of my 
own love, and indignant to think that I have con- 
descended to hide it.” 

‘It is a shame,” said Walter, “and I hope we 
sha’n’t have to hide it much longer. Oh, bother, 
how unfortunate! here’s my father. What are 
we to do?” 

“Til tell you,” said Mary, resolutely. ‘ You 
must speak to him at once, and win him over to 
our side. Tell him Julia is going to marry Percy 
Fitzroy or the first of next month, then tell him 
all that Mr. Hope said you were to tell the law- 
yer, and then tell him what you have made me 
believe, that you love me better than your life, 
and that I love you better still; and that no 
power can part us. If you can soften-him, Mr. 
Hope shall soften papa.” 

“But if he is too headstrong to be softened ?” 
faltered Walter, 


‘*Then,” said Mary, “ you must defy my papa, 
and I shall defy yours.” 

After a moment’s thought she said: 

‘* Walter, I shall stay here till he sees me and 
you together; then he won’t be able to run off 
about his mines, and his lawsuits, and such rub- 
bishy things. His attention will be attracted to 
our love, and so you will have it out with him, 
whilst I retire a little way—not far—and medi- 
tate upon Mr. Hope’s strange words, and ponder 
over many things that have happened within my 
recollection.” 

True to this policy, the spirited girl waited till 
Colonel Clifford came on the green, and then 
made Walter as perfect a courtesy as ever graced 
a minuet at the court of Louis le Grand. 

Walter took off his hat to her with chivalric 
grace and respect. Colonel Clifford drew up in 
a stiff military attitude, which flavored rather of 
the parade or the field of battle than the court 
either of the great monarch or of little Cupid. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MISS ENDICOTT. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


N ISS ENDICOTT was an old maid, if we are 

to believe her friends and neighbors; she 
no longer went out to germans, and as for flirt- 
ing, they said she could not give it up because 
she had never taken it up. 

“Why, I don’t believe she ever had such a 
thing as a proposal in her life,” said Mrs. Snow, 
and the Rev. Mr. Snow wondered if it were wrong 
for a clergyman not to disabuse his wife’s mind 
of such an error. Miss Endicott had accepted 
the verdict of her friends without a demur, and 
seemed resigned. What did it signify? If she 
had never been in love, was it her fault? She 
had once believed that the time would come, had 
waited and watched for her hero, but he had de- 
layed, and now she was passée, and heroes al- 
ways loved youth and beauty, and she no longer 
expected him. She had her interests, her poor 
people, her books, her friends, and if these did 
not satisfy, she said nothing about it. If life was 
a little prosaic compared with what she had ex- 
pected of it, it was not because she brooded over 
all she had missed, and did not enjoy the sunset 
of the present in regretting the “light that never 
was on sea or land.” She loved to see other 
women with their lovers, and she often thought 
that she took as much pleasure in the sight of a 
pretty flirtation as those most concerned. Love- 
making interested her impersonally ; she no long- 
er considered herself in the matter, and when 
men, young and old, flocked to her receptions, 
she took no credit to herself: they came to see 
the pretty girls with the bloom upon their cheeks, 
and were civil enough to seem interested in what- 
ever she had to say; she did not know there was 
a charm in her face, dependent neither spon youth 
nor bloom—‘“ a sweet, attractive kind of grace,” 
which even the pretty young girls coveted, in all 
she said. 

“We are going to drive to the Glen to-day,” 
ventured Mr. Lawrence one summer morning, 
when she was visiting at the country house of 
her friend Mrs. Turner. “ Unless you will drive 
with me, I shall be obliged to go alone.” 

“And you don’t care for your own society ?” 

“There is society I covet more.” 

“Oh,” put in Miss Hughes, “you needn’t go 
alone, Mr. Lawrence; I heard Miss Scott express 
her belief that she would be paired off with you.” 

“Miss Scott was mistaken.” 

“That old maid!” said Miss Seott, as she sulk- 
ily watched Mr. Lawrence and Miss Endicott driv- 
ing off. Every day there was a little journey hith- 
er and yon, and every day it was Miss Endicott 
to whom Mr. Lawrence attached himself. - It was 
Miss Endicott whom he helped up the steep paths, 
for whom he found the wild flowers, to whom he 
gave the humming-bird’s nest or the Indian ar- 
row-head, whom he joined on the veranda, with 
whom he searched the heavens for the comet or 
tracked the constellations ; it was Miss Endicott 
whom he rowed up the creeks among the mea- 
dows, to whom he brought the birds he bagged, 
to whom he read Matthew Arnold’s poems under 
the lofty pine-trees, or Browning on the sea-beach, 
for whom he sketched the glen. 

“Why,” pouted Miss Scott, “he is familiar 
enough to call her ‘ Vera’ already !” 

“Hush!” said their hostess, Mrs. Turner; “ he 
has a right to call her ‘ Vera,’ I suppose; they 
were engaged once, but she broke the engage- 
ment. This is only friendship.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” declared Miss Scott. 
believe in friendship.” 


“T don’t 


“*When friendship half would look like love,’” 


quoted Miss Hughes. “TI must say it’s a danger- 
ous experiment for two people who were once 
engaged to flirt.” 

“This is not flirtation ; it is companionship,” 
said Mrs. Turner. 

“Of course he can’t be in love with her—at 
her age, too,” continued Miss Scott. ‘ He’s only 
amusing himself.” 

What Miss Endicott thought about it was quite 
commonplace. Mr. Lawrence was her most inti- 
mate friend: they had known each other for 
years and years. They had been lovers; that is, 
he had loved her, and she had hoped to love him, 
and had failed. If she began to suspect that it 
was not impossible, after all, what then? Many 
a woman has loved in her maturer years the man 
whom she only liked in her youth. Was it be- 
cause years had brought her the capacity for ap- 
preciation, insight, and understanding? She be- 
gan to wonder why the tones of his voice had 
never thrilled her in the old days, why she had 
not loved him, why he had not been her hero. 
Was it too late? Itseemed not. He waited upon 
her glances, he loved her neighborhood ; if there 
was a difference in his manner, was it not fear 
! lest he deluded himself again, lest he might seem 








to take too much for granted? Mr. Lawrence 
was hardly thirty; he was merely drifting. It 
had once been all the world to him to breathe in 
Vera’s presence. There was a charm about her 
still—but had he a right to be charmed? He as- 
sured himself daily that he was not making love 
—nobody could mistake him. In the old days 
heshad been so different, so full of enthusiasm, 
so devoted—this was only a platonic affair be- 
tween two hearts which understood each other. 
Was it not Lamartine who once said “a woman 
could have no such friend as another woman’s 
lover,” or something of the kind? Besides, Vera 
had never loved him, even in the old times; he 
had deluded himself for a while, but it was she 
herself who had delegated him to the bleak re- 
gion of friendship when he had poured out his 
affections upon her. Why should she make any 
mistake now ? 

They had been out gathering wild flowers one 
afternoon. 

“This herbarium,” he said, “ will be a kind of 
floral diary to me. TI can read the histories of 
the summer days among its leaves; the days in 
which we discovered each favorite specimen will 
rise up like lovely ghosts before me whenever I 
open the volume; I will see again the paths we 
followed, the little clouds moving across the sky. 
I will hear your voice again; your words will echo 
in my—” 

“You are becoming a poet,” said Vera, as Mr. 
Lawrence paused, with his eyes fixed on the ve- 
randa, 

“IT know you will be shocked to see me,” said 
the young girl who stood there, smiling and hold- 
ing out a dimpled hand; “ but it is not my fault.” 

“ A fault that leans to virtue’s side, if it were,” 
said Lawrence, taking the hand, and holding it 
longer than needful, thought Vera. 

“Ah, that hateful old herbarium again! How 
I detest the sight of it! how it has bored me! 
But I must tell you: we were driving home from 
the mountains, aunty, Harold, and I—aunty would 
come this way—and the horses took fright, of 
course—they know she is timid—just half a mile 
away, and spilled us out, and bruised her so bad- 
ly she is unable to go further.” 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, [ 
see,” said Lawrence, unfeelingly ; ‘ but now that 
you have taken breath, let me introduce you to 
my old friend Miss Endicott. Vera, I suppose you 
have heard—that you know—Miss Rose Allen and 
I are going to take each other for better or 
worse ?” 

“T am sure it will be all for the better,” Vera 
said. 

“That depends upon whether he burns the 
herbarium or not,” laughed Rose; and then they 
went in to tea, and Vera ate her muffin, and drank 
her chocolate, and talked and laughed with the 
rest, took an inventory of the charms of Rose, 
chided herself for having made the grim mis- 
take of thinking that he loved her still. But the 
world was no longer the cheerful sphere she had 
known. The sun had set and the stars had not 
arisen. 

“T knew he was only making believe with 
Miss Endicott,” said Miss Scott. “She'll be left 
out in the cold after this with a vengeance. It 
seems a pity, too, to be disappointed, at her age ; 
but then she had no business to expect any- 
thing.” 

It seemed to Vera, however, as the days went 
by, as if Rose loved better to sit and bathe her 
aunt’s bruises or read novels to her than to float 
on the stream in Mr. Lawrence’s wherry, or to 
drive behind his ponies over the hill country, 
and that this preference on the part of his sweet- 
heart in no wise annoyed Mr. Lawrence. 

“They ave the queerest lovers,” said Miss 
Hughes. “T do believe he was happier before 
she came.” 

One day, when Mr. Lawrence had gone up to 
town on business for a few hours, as Vera was 
returning from a lonely walk, passing through a 
little wood, she heard the murmur of voices. 

“But why should you hesitate when you love 
me, dear ?”” said a deep tone. 

“Because Aunt Hitty will never forgive me 
for letting Mr. Lawrence’s fortune go out of the 
family; she has set her heart upon it.” And 
just then Vera came face to face with Rose Allen 
in the arms of a strange young man. “A thou- 
sand pardons,” she said, a little stiffly. 

“Let me tell you—let me explain,” cried Rose, 
as Vera hurried away. “You must think I am 
such a hypocrite, Miss Endicott. Listen, Aunt 
Hitty never gave me any rest till I accepted Mr. 
Lawrence, and I don’t think he cared much 
either. I think she made him believe I was lan- 
guishing for love of him. Tom—that is, Mr. 
Crebore—had no money then, neither had I. She 
forbade him the house. Since then Tom—I 
mean Mr. Crebore—has speculated or something, 
and made enough to begin life with, and now 
he wants me to break with Mr. Lawrence ; but 
it’s so hard to tell a lover you have been mis- 
taken, or that you knew all the while you didn’t 
love him, but just was going to marry him for 
his money, isn’t it? You are his friend, Miss 
Endicott; you have known him for ages: can’t 
you break it to him for me?” pleaded Rose. 

“7 break it to Mr. Lawrence ?” repeated Vera, 
all the color fading from her face. “How can 
I? I would be glad to help you; but—but it 
will break his heart!” Just then a shadow fell 
between them, and Mr. Lawrence himself laid a 
gentle hand on Vera’s arm. “ No, it will not 
break his heart,” he said, aside. ‘I have heard 
it all, Rose. I came out to meet you: they told 
me at the house that you were walking this way. 
I am glad to know this before it is too late. 
Rose, I give you leave to be happy with Mr. Cre- 
bore. As for me—” 

“You are very good,” laughed Rose; “but I 
doubt if you love me any better than I love you, 
Mr. Lawrence. It was all a mistake from begin- 
ning to end.” ‘ 

“But all’s well that ends well.” 





“ Didn’t you find Miss Rose ?” asked Miss Scott, 
as Vera and Lawrence returned to the veranda 
together. 

“Yes, I found Miss Rose—and lost her too.” 

“Where did you leave her ?” 

“T left her in good hands, Miss Scott.” 

“T thought there was something in the wind,” 
averred Miss Scott, when the facts became known, 
“Mr. Lawrence was so snappish.” 

“When you jilted me, Vera, I was unhappy,” 
he said, before his departure. 

“And now—” 

“T shall write you a love-letter from Gras- 
mere 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reapre.—Get gray beaded passementerie 
to trim your silk, and make it like either of the dresses 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
XVII. For your child’s summer silk use a design on 
page 101 of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVIL 

AND.—We do not furnish addresses. 

C, A. K.—You can get hints about the care of your 
skin, hands, ete., in The Ugly Girl Papers, which will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. W. P. W.—Make your girl's dresses fall half- 
way between the knees and ankles. Your sample will 
make a pretty coat. We have not the pattern you 
want. We have never heard of a linen wedding. 

J. C.—A brown or blue flannel suit with a jacket 
made like any of the simple cloth dresses illustrated in 
the Bazar is what you want for a marketing dress, 
Put some short ostrich tips on your spring bonnet, as 
it is still early to wear flowers. 

X. Y. Z.—You can probably get the maroon velvet 
filling for your floor, and it will be in good taste. 
Have silk tapestry, velours, and plush in deep Titian 
red shades, with also some dark peacock blue plush 
chairs for your parlor; their frames should be of ma- 
hogany. For the portiéres have silk ottoman in mix- 
ed red, gold, and blue. Get a rich Wilton carpet of 
small mingied figures, with a broad gay border. Have 
rods and poles for your portiéres and curtains, and you 
should by all means turn over the lace curtains from 
the top. You will do well to send such curtains to a 
professional cleaner. Have at least one cabinet and 
some bric-i-brac tables in your drawing-room. 

Beite.—Your black silk business suit for a stout fig- 
ure will look well made by design No. 1 on page 188 of 
Bazar No, 12, Vol. XVIL., or else by the model for a 
Cheviot suit on the next page. Both narrow and broad 
pleats are now used for dress skirts. 

. C.—Use guimpe dresses and Wattean wrappers. 
Get écru cashmere or pongee for a polonaise over your 
brown silk skirt. 

Miss S. M.—We can not identify any letter as yours, 
and do not remember the signature. 

>», W.—Get black silk surah, and trim with lace, for 
a summer visiting dress for a middle-aged lady who 
wears black. 

Bercen.—Lustrous black silk is not. worn in mourn. 
ing. We do not answer questions about manuscript, 
paper, etc., in this column. 

Vio.et.—Low-crowned silk hats like gentlemen's 
dress hats are worn by ladies when riding. Ladies do 
not ride unattended ; they must at least be followed by 
a groom. Lace yokes and sleeves, also those of em- 
broidery, will be worn, The New York Fashion arti- 
cles published in the Bazar will tell you what new 
goods are used. 

Ovp Sunsortser.—You should send for a Bazar pat- 
tern of a riding-habit if you want the dimensions. 

Maroumont.—The’ last spring article in New York 
Fashions on house furnishing was in Bazar No. 22, 
Vol. XVI. An inch and a half or two inches is the 
width for hems on bed linen. Mark table-cloths and 
napkins in one corner. Colored cloths are most used 
at Juncheon, but are also suitable at a quiet breakfast 
table. You must await your turn when asking informa- 
tion in this column. 

Doveias.—Mink linings have been worn this winter 
for cloaks, and all brown furs are probably coming 
into fashion again. Wecan not give you prices of furs 
or further details. 

Vinginta.—Your sample of trimming would look 
well on either gray or black cashmere. 

Purecexity.—The sleeves are rounded high at the 
top, and a very small cushion in half-moon shape may 
he sewed inside of them, or else a sheet of wadding 
may be placed between the upper part of the sleeve and 
its lining. 

Mrs. C. S.—Read about spring silks in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XVIL 

Bress.—Consult a manicure about your finger-nails. 

Ciaine.—Checks and pongees will be worn again. 
Get white embroidered muslin for a girl of sixteen. 

Beviau.—A felt lambrequin need not be very expen- 
sive if simply made, or you can make one of macrame 
lace, or of fluted cretonne. A mantel board covered 
with cloth and edged with furniture fringe is nice, or, 
if you merely want color, you can lay a strip of red 
plush, cloth or Canton flannel across the top. Get gray 
grenadine with small velvet figures, and make it over 
gray satin with gray bead trimming. : 

Rustiovs.—A Bazar index will be sent you free on 
application to Harper & Brothers. — 

Caturrine P.—We know of nothing that will con- 
ceal gray hair save hair-dyes, which we do not advise 
you to use, 

Winnik.—We should think “ Winnihaha” would be 
a pretty name for your place. It combines your own 
name, and suggests Indian legends, and goes well with 
“Warmatosa.” You should simply address an ex- 
judge as “ Judge.” 

W asutncron.—We do not agree with the Book of Eti- 
quette, which you quote. The fashionable women of 
Kew York do not turn down the edge of the card. 
Fashions in etiquette of course change. Do not alter 
your foulard dress. You ask what colors will become 
you. We should say brown and porcelain blue. We 
do not approve of a young lady’s “chaperoning” a 
young gentleman to a leap-year party, nor should a 
lady rise from a steamer chair when a gentleman is 
introduced ; but there can be no impropriety in her ac- 
cepting a book from a gentleman as a Christmas gift. 

Crioket.—For bouillon at a lunch you use large tea- 
cups. For teaafterward you useasmiallercup. ‘“ Aft- 
er-dinner coffees” are only used for coffee and chocolate. 
There comes a very pretty small covered bowl for 
bouillon. 

Paut Kentru.—Certainly not, if she called to see the 
friend, and not the gentleman from a foreign shore, 

Ursuta.—You should ask the gentleman who is to 
lead the german several days before, and he distributes 
the favors. The german is not begun until after sup- 
per. Inexpensive favors are fans, toy musical instru- 
ments, ribbons, flowers, and imitation jewelry. 1 hey 
can be bought by the dozen at German toy shops. Yes, 
the young lady friend should dance with the leader it 
the party is given in her honor. 

Inquiry.—Certainly the manager of a funeral wears 
black gloves, as do the pall-bearers ; they are furnished 
by tue undertaker at the expense of the family. 

K. E. L.—In fashionable society you would not take 
“ nurse and baby” with you to call; a baby is better off 
at home. But if you should do so, you can ask your 
hostess where you are to leave the nurse with her 
charge. 

Rugvmatism.—The cotillion styled the german was 
first danced by the German court just after the battle 
of Waterloo, probably at the ball at Aix-la-Chapelle 
given to the allied sovereigns. Favors are given mere- 
ly to promote enjoyment and to give variety. It is not 
necessary that people be matrimonially engaged to 
dance it. One engages his partner for it as for any 
other dance. It had been fashionable in Europe many 
years before it came to this country, but has been 
danced here for over forty years, first coming out at 
Washington. 

Epwina.—A border of plush with a passementerie 
cord on the edge will finish your quilt nicely. 

Svsan.—It is the bride’s place to furnish all cards 


J. 








| connected with the wedding ceremony. 
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A NYMPH OF DIAN. 
By KATHARINE PYLE. 

KISS my strong white hands, because that they 

Meet not in prayers that loving maidens pray, 
But clap together, joying in the day. 
And I caress my feet, my silver feet, 
Because they bear me onward sure and fleet, 
Because to serve man’s will they are not meet. 


But through the wood we nymphs of Dian rush, 

Like supple furies tear through underbrush, 

And with shrill cries break up the woodland 
hush; 


And on and on we chase the twelve-tined stag 
With gleaming limbs that never pause nor flag, 
Hallooing up the wood and down the crag. 


At night, where hidden waters rush and cream, 
Or where they slide along with stealthy gleam, 
We shout, and plunge exultant in the stream. 
1 flee too fast for hope or fond regret: 

A shining star is on my forehead set 

Of lonely virginhood: and yet—and yet— 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Autuor or “ Hanns or Justice,” “ For Her Sake,” 
*Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Litthe Kate 
Kinsy,” Poor Humanity,” Eto. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
CRUEL TRUTHS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN DANGER. 
ANIEL OVERDOWN came back to his 
senses, which a mad jealousy had stolen 
from him. He looked with horror from Sam 
Challis to the still form before which Sam was 
kneeling, and then said, in a low, stifled voice, 

“Not so bad as that, for God’s sake, Sam!” 

“He don’t breathe—I can’t feel his heart 
beat,” replied Sam. 

“This is a pretty state of things,” cried the ag- 
grieved landlord ; “ to have a murder in the house 
bang down on us, all of a sudden, in this silikin 
way.” 

“ Bring lights, and hold your row !” cried Sam, 
unceremoniously, 

“He calls it murder!” gasped forth Dan Over- 
down. “ What can it mean ?—what will Aggie 
say ?—oh, what will she say? Doesn’t he move 


“No,” came back the dismal answer. 

Lights were brought into the room, and the 
servants of the house came with them, and form- 
ed a crowd of white-faced, eager-eyed men and 
women. 

“Some one run for a doctor,” said Sam. “Is 
there one in Ilvercombe ?” 

“ There’s one at Grayling.” 

“Saddle a horse, and go for assistance, Dan,” 
he said, in a low voice, and Dan leaned over him 
to hear what he had to whisper confidentially. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You must cut, old friend, you must get away 
from here.” 

“T am not used to running away,” answered 
the gunsmith, sturdily, “If ve killed him, I'll 
wait for my arrest.” 

“T faney he breathes—faintly—but I would 
get away, if I were you,” muttered Sam. 

“Why?” 

“Tt will spare my sister.” 

“No, I can’t run,” said Dan, returning to his 
chair. “I will wait for the police; I would rath- 
er be hanged, if they want to hang me. _ It’s all 
my fault; but how has he come to look like that 
—and be as low as that, already ?” 

“You fell with him—he bas crushed in his 
skull against the iron fender.” 

“Tt is his death-blow,” said Dan Overdown, 
with a groan. 

* Ay, it looks like it,” responded the landlord, 
bending down to peer into the face of the sense- 
less man lying on the hearth-rug. “I mind the 
fall of young Collins at the hunt, six years ago— 
pitched clean off by the bridge yonder, and 
brought in here with his neck broke—you know, 
some 0’ ye? Well, he looked like that—hard 
and cold—exact !” 

Daniel Overdown shuddered, and turned faint, 
for the first time in his life. 

“Can I do anything, Sam ?” he asked. 

“No. Don’t worry me. I understand this a 
little; I have seen some ugly knocks abroad be- 
fore to-day.” 

“Which of you two did it?—and how did 
you do it ¥” asked the landlord, who was growing 
more curious, 

“We will let you know presently,” said Sam. 

“No; you had better know at once. I did 
it,” said Dan Overdown., 

He got up from his chair, and walked unsteadi- 
ly from the room into the dark front road outside 
thehouse. Thesharp, frosty air revived him some- 
what, whilst ie paced to and fro bare-headed. He 
crossed the road, after a while, to the bridge 
where young Collins, according to the landlord’s 
story, had been thrown, and met death when he 

vas as full of life and youth as Hamilton Red- 
clove. The river was gurgling through the one 
arch which spanned it; the frost had given way 
of late days, and the ice was breaking up and 
floating with the current; he had looked at it 
that afternoon with very peaceful thoughts, and 
moralized concerning it. He had been prone to 
moralize all his life—for he had been overwise 
and overconfident, with a high opinion of that 
wisdom and confidence, born of the respect which 


’ 








* Begun in Iarrer’s Bazar No, 46, Vol. XVI, 


men of his class had had for him. What was he, 
after all, but a noisy, blatant, quarrelsome me- 
chanic, with tiger’s blood in him when roused to 
madness by a few words or an extra glass of 
drink? He had drunk hard by himself in that 
parlor, and all the good in him—God knows he 
had tried to be good and honorable and fair- 
dealing !—had been crushed out of him by bran- 
dy. He had talked against drink hundreds of 
times before to-day—he had made converts, too 
—he had always counselled moderation in every- 
thing to his disciples, and no violent extremes, 
He had preached of patience and long-suffering 
—he had kept in check his fellow-men by his ex- 
ample and tact—and this was the end of it all. 
He had thought himself above his order until 
this night: now what would they say of him? 
What would Aggie Challis think? Poor Aggie! 
—poor, unlucky girl, on whom the sunshine never 
fell, and whom he loved so much! 

There was the noise of carriage-wheels advan- 
cing—coming on to the bridge where he stood. 
It was a narrow bridge, and the coachman rein- 
ed in his horses, and came over at a walking 
pace. Could this be the doctor already from 
Grayling ?—was there a road from Grayling in 
this direction, as well as from Ilverecombe Park ? 
“Is the doctor inside there?” Dan cried, and 
the coachman stopped at his gestures, not under- 
standing him. 

“ What do you say?” 

“The doctor—do you bring him with you?” 
The carriage window was lowered hastily, and 
an anxious face looked out; it was the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Dangerfield’s. 

“Mr. Overcown—you! What has happened ?” 
she inquired. 

“Who is with you—in here?” he called out, 
sharply, as his keen eyes detected a second figure 
cowering in a corner of the carriage—“ not Ag- 
gie!” 

“It is my daughter. We are going on to Up- 
enham Junction, where the mail from London 
stops at midnight.” 

“Going away—leaving her?” muttered Dan. 

“My daughter will not remain at Ilvercombe, 
and I am accompanying her to town. I— But 
what has happened? Why are you waiting for 
the doctor? It is—oh, it is not anything that 
concerns us ?—not any more misery in this dread- 
ful place? It can not be!” 

Daniel Overdown did not reply immediately ; 
he knew not what to say to spare these two wo- 
men the shock of the announcement. 

“You must not think it is anything very seri- 
ous,” he began, slowly, “ but Mr. Redclove—” 

“Hamilton!” shrieked Estelle, from the car- 
riage. “Ah! you two have quarrelled—there is 
something dreadful at the inn. Mother, look at 
the people in the room. There— Oh, let me 
out! let me out!” 

She opened the carriage door herself,and sprang 
into the roadway. Dan Overdown—for the see- 
ond time that night—intercepted her, and heid 
her back again with his strong hands. 

“You must be careful, Miss Dangerfield, or 
you will kill him with your excitement.” 

“ He is in danger, then ?” 

“Yes—he is.in danger.” 

“Through you?” 

“Yes,” he groaned—* through me !” 

Estelle waited for her mother to alight, and 
passed to her side, with her hands linked upon 
her arm. 

“It only wanted this,” she murmured, as they 
went slowly toward the inn, with Daniel Over- 
down following. 
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CHAPTER X. 
RAMBLING. 


Hamiton Repciove did not come back readi- 
ly to consciousness. Even in his stupor he was 
obstinate, and lay for hours like the dead man 
which Sam Challis thought he was at first sight. 
The doctor came from Grayling when that 
worthy’s arrival to all anxious hearts seemed 
past all praying for. He pronounced upon the 
case, shook his head ominously, recommended 
great care, freedom from excitement, unremitting 
attention, and one or two extra impossibilitiez, 
ordered him to bed, and left his assistant to take 
care of him till the morning. He saw that Ham- 
ilton was conscious before he departed —con- 
scious, that was, of life about him, of noises in 
his ears, of bells and braying music, and a roar- 
ing as of the sea at his brain; but not conscious 
of the faces that bent over him and looked into 
his, and tried hard to smile him into recognition 
of them. Only once he spoke, and that was’ to 
Estelle, who was looking tearfully through the 
chintz curtains at him, 

“ Aggie!” he cried, and Estelle drew back with 
a shiver, and went to the side of her mother. 

“ He calls her,” said Estelle Dangerfield. “ He 
is thinking of her even now!” 

“He is wandering,” replied the mother. 

“He is dying!” cried Estelle, giving way and 
sobbing passionately on her mother’s breast. 

“Hush! you must be silent, dear, if you stop 
here and help me. Hamilton’s life is in your 
hands.” 

“Oh, if it were only in my power to save him !”” 
she exclaimed. : 

“ At any cost ?” asked her mother, curiously, 

“Ah! at any cost.” 

“We must send for Miss Challis; it is our 
duty,” said the Honorable Frances Dangerfield. 

“Very well,” responded Estelle; ‘but will he 
want to see her, do you think ?” 

“It is not unlikely, when he is conscious,” re- 
plied Frances Dangerfield; ‘and she must be at 
hand.” 

“If we could only get him back to Ilvercombe,” 
said Estelle, “and away from this dreadful inn.” 

“That is impossible.” 

In the early morning he fell off into a troubled 








sleep, when all who loved him, or cared for Lim, 


were in waiting down-stairs, lest a change should | 
come for the better or the worse. Daniel Over- 
down did not intrude upon the watchers; he 
shunned Agnes Challis and the Dangertields, and 
walked about the high-road until the daylight. 
Sam found him, and asked if he would not come 
into the inn. 

“Not yet. I shall be here if they want me, 
and—if he does.” 

“ Aggie has been asking for you.” 

He shuddered. 

“ T can not face her yet. Let me alone, please,” 
was the fretful answer. 

Later in the morning there was a change in the 
patient. The doctor had arrived, and it seemed 
as if Hamilton had been waiting for him, and 
gathering consciousness by degrees, to ask about 
all these odd people who came and looked at him, 
and vanished away in the mist that floated over 
everything. _ 

“I’m better,” he said to the doctor, confidently. 
“Tam very glad to hear it,” answered the doc- 
tor. 

“T feel pretty well now,” he continued, in a 
very restless fashion. “I am clear and cool. I 
know who you are—and Aggie. That is Aggie 
Challis, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” said Aggie, advancing from the back- 
ground. She had taken her place in that room 
as though it had been her right, and no one had 
gainsaid her—as though she had been this man’s 
lover almost. 

In this sore distress the polite conventionalities 
of respectable society had gone wofully to the 
wall, There would be time for the proprieties 
later on; but everybody seemed impressed by 
the conviction that Aggie’s rightful place was at 
his side, to take her share of watching and con- 
soling him. 

“Tam glad you are here, Aggie,” he said, with 
a grateful little sigh. “I thought they would try 
and keep you away.” 

“Oh no,” was the answer. 

“T want to see your husband—at once.” 

“My husband !” 

He stared at her rather wildly, and the doctor 
looked across at her not to contradict him. 

‘“‘ He will come presently,” she said, with ready 
tact. “You are to rest now—to sleep.” 

“T can’t rest till I see him, And I might die 
in my sleep.” 

“Of whom is he speaking?” whispered the 
doctor, 

“ Of Daniel Overdown, I think.” 

“Put off the interview, if you can. 
pone it.” 

But the patient was terribly obstinate in his 
state of semi-consciousness, and grew excited 
with opposition. 

“ He must see him,” said the doctor. 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied Hamilton, 
making an effort to shake hands with the doctor, 
and only desisting when the doctor put his hand 
on his to quiet him. ‘ You understand me better 
than all these dull people,” he added, most un- 
gratefully. 

When Daniel Overdown came, with slow steps, 
into the room, Hamilton regarded him with his 
new half-vacant expression. 

“Ts it you ?” he inquired, doubtfully. 

“Yes, it ia 1.” 

“The man—who lives at Birmingham ? 
get the name.” 

“Overdown.” 

“ Overbrown—my uncle always called yon—and 
it's a deuced odd name,” said Hamilton, hazard- 
ing a faint, unnatural laugh, 

“What is it you want ?” asked Dan. “To hear 
me say how bitterly I regret all that has—” 

“Not that. I wanted to see you—yes. I re- 
member now. I wanted to say before I died that 
this was not your fault. He could not help it, 
sir,” turning to the doctor as to a judge who 
might convict him presently. “I taunted him; 
I scoffed at him and his position; I drove him 
mad, for I was very mad myself. Where's 
Aggie ?” 

“T am here still,” she said. 

“T thought you had gone,” he answered, “ and 
you must not leave me yet, if Dan don’t mind. 
You will marry Dan all the same,” he said, for- 
getting that he had just spoken of her as the gun- 
smith’s wife. “I should be sorry to go away 
thinking I had parted you in any way. It was all 
my fault—and nobody to blame.” 

“Will you try and rest ?” 

“Yes, Pll try. Tell that stupid old Fayre to 
keep his bells quiet, for my head aches.” 

“Very well. Now shut your eyes and try to 
rest.” 

“T will, if you wish it, Aggie.” 

He closed his eyes like an obedient child at 
her request, and in a few minutes was asleep. 
Aggie Challis remained at the head of the bed, 
Daniel Overdown withdrew, the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield and Estelle followed the doctor to 
the room adjoining. 

“He is getting well,” said Frances, eagerly ; 
“he will come round, sir ?” 

“T must have further advice,” answered the 
doctor, thoughtfully. ‘He is in a most critical 
condition.” 

“Not getting better!” murmured Estelle; 
“and this is all my doing. It began from me. 
I have killed him !” 

“She is his cousin, sir,” said Frances to the 
doctor, who was regarding Estelle with great sur- 
prise. ‘‘ You know how excited she is? You at- 
tended her at Grayling.” 

“Of course—of course.” 

“And he will recover—in time—you think ?” 
asked Frances, anxious to commit the doctor to 
a fixed opinion before he went away—a ruse 
which it is the great effort in life of a doctor to 
dodge. z 

“T hope so; but he is in a very critical condi- 
tion,” replied the medical attendant. 

“That means he will die,” said Estelle, after 
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the doctor had gone, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE COUSINS. 

Tue prophecy of Estelle Dangerfield seemed 
coming true next day, when Hamilton was bat- 
tling with a higher fever, and knew not one of 
his friends. The “further advice” had come in 
its carriage and pair, shaken its head over the 
patient, pronounced against him, unless there was 
a wondrous change within the next eight-and-for- 
ty hours, pocketed its fee, and departed. And 
for the next eight-and-forty hours three women 
and two men waited with a grave anxiety, and 
even Lord Redclove sent a telegram with kind 
inquiries, and regrets that the gout had got into 
his knees, and put a stop to his locomotion for 
the present. 
The change came in the two days—whether 
for the better it was difficult to determine, until 
the doctor came, and his opinion was still fenced 
round scrupulously by the possibilities and con- 
tingencies that might arise. The fever had 
quitted Hamilton, but it had taken all his 
strength with it, and left him like a little child. 
Consciousness had returned, but with it an anx- 
iety about his case that kept him very restless. 
Was he going to die? would the doctor tell him 
plainly if he were going to die or not? He only 
wanted certainty to be calm enough, he said, but 
the assurance of a fact, in one way or another, 
he must and would have. 
They were alone together when Hamilton 
pressed the question, and the doctor said at last : 
“T don’t say you may not recover, Mr. Red- 
clove, or that you are without one chance in your 
favor, but—” 
He paused, and regarded his patient very de- 
liberately. Hamilton did not shrink, or change 
color, or look aghast at him. It was a bolder 
look at the world beyond this one than the doc- 
tor had seen in many men lying so weak as he. 

“ But,” he continued, “‘I would ask you to be 
prepared.” 

“T think I am prepared,” answered Hamilton. 
“T have done no man or woman any harm in my 
life, thank God, and I am not afraid to go.” 

“That’s well,” said the doctor, “Mr. Fayre 
desired me to tell you—” 

“Yes, I will see him presently 
to see first.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Quite a deputation,” he added, with a faint 
smile, “for I have something on my mind.” 

“You will not distress yourself?” * 

“Does it matter ?” 

The doctor did not reply until Hamilton repeat- 
ed the question. 

“Of course anything of importance it would be 
right to communicate,” he said at last. “ But pray 
be calm with it, and keep others calm.” 

“You may rely upon me.” 

As the doctor was retiring, Hamilton called him 
back again. 

“When I was very ill—in the beginning, I 
think I remember asking to see Dan Overdown. 
Is that correct?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That’s a man I wish to see again.” 

“He will excite you; he—” 

“No, he will not,” said Hamilton; ‘I am past 
all excitement. I have not the steam in me!” 

He tried hard to smile, and succeeded. 

“T only wish to impress upon you the one fact 
that this was quite an accident. A little rough 
play, a scuffle, and a fall,” said Hamilton. “ Nev- 
er mind what that foolish gunsmith chooses to 
call it in his grief—he never meant to hurt 
me.” 

“T don’t think he did,” replied the doctor. 
“Good-morning. I shall come over in the even- 
ing to see how you are again.” 

“Oh, then you give me till the evening ?” said 
Hamilton, shrewdly. 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“That is more time than I thought I should 
have,” he said; “but may I begin at once? I 
should prefer it.” 

The doctor returned to the bedside and felt his 
pulse. 

“ Wait an hour,” was the reply; “ you have 
been talking too much.” 

“That’s a fault I shall speedily atone for,” he 
said, in his old satirical way; and the doctor de- 
parted, thinking that Hamilton Redclove was a 
very singular young man. 

Hamilton waited an hour patiently; then he 
sent for his cousins Frances and Estelle, who 
came in with anxious, wondering faces, on which 
were the marks of a grief impossible to hide. 
He regarded them attentively—almost critically 
—until they were standing by his bedside, look- 
ing down upon him. 

“T haven’t asked. you two to come up here to 
receive my last dying speech and confession,” he 
said, with a lightness which jarred upon them 
terribly, “so you must not depress me by your 
woful countenances just yet. Can you hear what 
I am saying?” 

“Yes,” replied Frances. 

“ At three yards distant ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tt is hard to be reduced to a whisper when 
one wants to shout out, harder still to find one’s 
shortness of breath in the way of a long talk ; 
but, Estelle dear—” 

Estelle leaned toward him quickly. 

“T have a few words to say to your mamma 
which you must not hear; will you look out of 
that window for three minutes ?” 

“ Shall I go away, cousin ?” 

“No; I want you in sight. And, Estelle—” 

“ Yes,” said Estelle, returning his long, earnest 
gaze at her. 

“Are you friends with Aggie Challis ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Keep so—pray keep so for an old cousin’s 
sake! For she is the one good woman I know.” 


I have others 


Estelle turned away to hide her tears, and went 








to the window, as suggested. Hamilton made a 
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sign for Frances Dangerfield to put her head 
close to his pillow. 

“J should like to think that all the mysteries 
are at an end before I go, Frances,” he said. 
“ Are you afraid of the truth still ?” 

“What truth 2” she whispered back. 

“Of the relationship between Agnes and Es- 
telle.” 

“] have not told her,” murmured his cousin. 

“Tell her before your own time comes, Fran- 
ces,” were his warning words, “for it may be 
soon.” 

“JT have thought of this of late days, Hamil- 
ton,” replied Frances, in a lower tone—“ of Es- 
telle without me in the world, and of a sister’s 
love that might be hers to comfort her and keep 
her strong. I will tell her, if you wish.” 

“Thank you. I wish it.” 

“My pride has sunk away in all this trouble. 
It is for the best, I think; now.” 

“Will you tell Agnes Challis and Estelle the 
whole truth ?”” was Hamilton’s next inquiry. 

Frances looked at him doubtfully, nervously. 

“What do you mean, Hamilton?” she said. 
“JI hardly comprehend.” , 

“You have lately grown frightened of the 
truth, you know. You were a better woman—a 
more honorable woman—when I knew you first. 
Poor Frances !” 

She shuddered, but she uttered not one protest 
against his verdict. 

“And you have been less happy lately,” he 
continued : “is not that true?” 

“Yes,” she confessed; “Heaven knows I 
have!” 

“T should be glad if you would trust Aggie 
Challis and her brother; they are not hard-heart- 
ed or unjust, and they have not been treated 
well.” 

“What shall I tell them ?” asked Mrs. Danger- 
field, as white now as the man whom she address- 
ed. ‘What you wish, I will do.” 

“Teli them of the papers you found in your 
husband’s safe, and destroyed in the study at 
Ilvercombe Park,” he whispered; “assure them 
of their birthright.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and then 
sunk with it in the bedclothes, hiding herself away 
from his dark eyes. 

“You knew it, then—you knew it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T was in the park that night you went to the 
room; I climbed the ivy to see who was in the 
study, and where the blind was torn aside I peer- 
ed in and saw you.” 

“And yet—” 

“ And yet I was silent—for the family credit, I 
suppose,” he said, mockingly ; “‘ but I had thought 
that with the restitution of the money, the secret 
might remain, for your sake and Estelle’s, until 
the shame of it and the sin of it have come close 
to me lying here. Now—all the truth—for hon- 
or’s sake, and Heaven’s.” 

“What will they say—and do?” she asked. 

“Trust them both.” 

“T will do this,” she replied, more boldly. “ God 
knows, Hamilton, it has been an awful weight 
upon my conscience, and I have grown gray strug- 
gling to bear it. And—those papers—I have not 
destroyed them. I was not wicked enough for 
that, even at my worst.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he said. “ And, now, 
God bless you, cousin, and bring you peace of 
mind—as He will!” 

“ Ah!” she answered, “as He only can.” 


a 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LAST OF IT. 


Hamitton Repciove had borne well the ordeal 
of the interview between him and his cousins, but 
it taxed the little strength that was left in him. 

“T must take care, Frances,” he said to the 
widow; “I must wait a little while before I see 
the others. It’s some hours till night still.” 

“What then ?” asked Frances. 

“Daniel Overdown and-—Aggie. 
anxious about them.” 

“Why ?” 

He did not answer. He closed his eyes, as if 
to intimate that the subject was ended, and Fran- 
ces did not seek to tire him with her questions. 
She and her daughter stole from the room, and 
left him to his rest, and it was not till the after- 
noon that he was again busy with his inquiries. 
They were all for Agnes Challis and Daniel Over- 
down—he wished to see them at once—and he 
betrayed suddenly a nervous haste that to those 
who listened to him seemed ominous. 

Aggie and her betrothed were standing by his 
bed presently with the door shut on them. He 
motioned to Agnes to stand more closely by the 
bedside, with the dark, rugged face of Dan Over- 
down near her. 

He looked at Aggie almost cheerfully as he said, 

“You two have been told, I dare say, that Iam 
not likely to last the day out ?” 

They did not answer, save that their silence 
Was an answer to him. 

“That clears away the ground, you see,” he 
whispered, in the sime light tone, “and saves ex- 
planation. Well, Aggie’—turning to her—“I 
wish you to understand, as I have tried to make 
the rest of them, that it was all my fault, and 
none of this good fellow’s doing. I did my best 
—or worst—to madden him, and I succeeded.” 
“T take the blame upon myself,” muttered 
Dan. “TI will have no excuse for me. I aceept 
the consequences.” 

“Consequences of a mere accident, you silly 
fellow,” said Hamilton. ‘There, shake hands 
with me.” 

Dan put his rough hand in the sick man’s. 

“Ts this forgiveness?” Dan Overdown asked, 
hoarsely. 

“T have nothing to forgive, man.” 


on Yes, you have,” said Dan, “ for I tried to 
ill you, 


I am very 








“With an old-fashioned iron fender. What 
an instrument of malice!” he replied, and with 
his strange satire evident once more. 

“Well, forgiveness, then. You must not mind, 
Aggie,” Hamilton added, turning to her again, 
he says in his despair. This is a good 
, to be thought of, and to be loved al- 
ways.” 

“ But—” began Dan, when a look of Hamilton’s 
checked him. 

“Let me go on, Dan,” entreated the sick man ; 
“Jet me have it all my own way now. Just for 
once! You are looking very grave, Aggie!” he 
said. 

“Don’t mind me—oh! don’t mind me,” Aggie 
Challis pleaded. 

“Lying here, I have had a dread that you two 
might separate, or misunderstand each other for 
all time to come, without a word or two of mine 
before I went away,” he continued, “and you 
must not do that.” 

“We understand each other, Mr. Redelove,” 
said Agnes ; “‘ pray leave the rest to us, and think 
no more of him or me.” 

“You have not quarrelled ?” was his anxious 
question. 

“No: 

“Do you love him. less than you did?” he 
asked, curiously. 

“No,” said Agnes, frankly ; “and Heaven bless 
you, girl!” Dan Overdown burst forth with. 

“You will not mind, then—and I am sure Dan 
will not mind—my telling you how much I loved 
you—how I strove to keep it down and hide it 
away, for my poor pride’s sake, seeing with every 
day more clearly what a foolish affection it was. 
I say this not to distress you, Aggie—God forbid! 
—and so don’t give way and tremble so; but I 
offer it as my excuse for the quarrel I had with 
Dan last week. It was not malice or bad tem- 
per, only a passion that had despaired of you, 
and was preying on itself. It is your forgiveness 
I want so badly !” he exclaimed. 

“*T won’t have this!” cried Dan. “She has no- 
thing to forgive you. There is no one to blame 
but myself; and you are a mistaken man, I tell 
you, sir.” 

“IT do not see what you mean,” Hamilton mur- 
mured; “but my eyes are very misty now.” 

“Well, I mean she loves you,” said Dan, bold- 
ly, and yet very sorrowfully, “and I am nor the 
man she cared for!” 

‘Aggie! is this true? Can it be near the 
truth in any way?” Hamilton asked, eagerly. 
“Don’t, at the last like this, be hard with me!” 

She bent her head down till it touched his, 
and whispered back : 

“Tt is all true, Hamilton. I couldn’t help it. 
I tried to keep my word to Dan—to fancy you 
never liked me—but—” 

‘Well, well,” Hamilton said, impatiently. 

“ But,” she concluded, in a tone lower than his 
own, “I loved you very much !” 

There was a long silence after this, which 
Hamilton was the first to break. 

“Tam very happy,” he murmured; “T shall die 
happily too; but, oh! this pocr fellow here with 
life before him—I had forgotten him!” 

“Don’t mind me, sir,” said Dan Overdown, 
with lips that quivered a little as he spoke. “I 
sha’n’t lose sight of her, or hope for her.” 

“She will want friends,” said Hamilton, in 
reply. 

“Not if you live; and then—” 

“Not if I live!” echoed Hamilton, despairing- 
ly, at last. 

“Whilst there’s life there’s hope, and such a 
big lump of hope for you, that it’s worth the 
trial,” cried Dan. 

‘* Ah, yes,” said Hamilton, with a sigh. 

“And if you live, there will be hope for me 
too, and no crime upon my conscience.” 

“ Hope ?” 

“Somewhere abroad,” continued Dan, thought- 
fully, “ until I could come back one day and find 
you two together, and be strong enough to say, 
‘God bless you both,’ with all my heart.” 

* This is a good fellow,” whispered Hamilton to 
Aggie. ‘Will you not marry him—presently ?” 

“No, Hamilton, I can not,” she replied; “he 
knows I can not. I will be his friend, sister, 
child, but never his wife. Don’t ask me.” 

“Very well,” said Hamilton, easily resigned to 
this, at allevents. ‘* Now will you kiss me, dear, 
before I try to sleep? For you are mine till I 
go away for good, Aggie.” 

She kissed him gently, and tried to smile back 
at him through her tears, but it was a desperate 
effort in that hour of trial. She might have giv- 
en way then—for she was very weak—had not 
the doctor entered at this juncture. 

“Come, come,” he said, advancing, “‘ we must 
not have too much of this. I must interfere with 
my authority.” 

He looked steadily at his patient, stooped and 
peered more closely at him, felt his pulse, put 
his head on his chest, and listened to the beating 
of his heart. 

* Well 2” said Hamilton. 

“ Well,” echoed the doctor, “ you are no worse. 
Talking seems to agree with you, although we 
will have no more of it to-day.” 

“No worse!” said Agnes. 

“Just a trifle better, 1am disposed to think,” 
he replied. 

“Then there is hope!’ cried Agnes. 

Agnes and the doctor were at the door then, 
and the doctor said, with his old cautiousness, 
and his old catch-word : 

“He is in a very critical condition. He is not 
out of danger, but I don’t think—he is—entirely 
—without hope.” 

“Not now,” said Daniel Overdown, who had 
followed them. 

And Hamilton was not, for hope came back to 
him and his friends after some days’ further bat- 
tling with his weakness. Life at last seemed 
brightening for him and Aggie Challis, as it 
should do in real life at times, and for real lov- 








ers, leaving not all the happiness in the world for 
the end of pleasant story-books. 

This was later on, when Frances Dangerfield 
had found courage to keep her word, and discov- 
ered that the Challises were not hard to her, 
when Estelle and Aggie knew that they were 
sisters, and Estelle’s jealousy seemed to vanish 
‘strangely with the waking to the truth; when all 
were friends, and enemies were nowhere; when 
Sam Challis, or Samuel Dangerfield, Esq., seemed 
disposed to settle down in England, and make 
love to Bella Fayre; and when Daniel Overdown 
stole away one day in early spring, and was seen 
of no man for long years. 

That day followed some weeks after the con- 
fession at the bedside. Hamilton was strong 
then, and walking in the sunshine on the terrace 
of Ilvercombe Park, with Aggie by his side. He 
was yet too weak to walk without support, the 
doctor said; so his arm was naturally round the 
waist of the heiress. The two were very happy, 
and very forgetful. They had forgotten Daniel 
Overdown’s existence, until the gunsmith sud- 
denly came up the steps of the terrace, turned 
very white, and stopped, as if shot by one of his 
own rifles. 

“Dan,” cried Aggie, quickly, and with the red 
blushes on her cheek, “ will you walk with us a 
little way ?” 

“We have something of great importance to 
tell you, old friend,” said Hamilton, looking into 
Aggie’s face and laughing, almost hysterically, at 
his own bliss, or at the promise of it which he had 
gained that day from her affection. 

Dan Overdown stared at them both, and then 
smiled strangely. 

“Yes, I see,” he said, dryly; “give me a little 
time, though. Ill be back presently.” 

He went down the broad terrace steps into the 
green grass of the park, and on under the trees 
into the shadows that were there. When they 
saw him again his beard was long and gray, and 
there were half a dozen laughing children round 
the knees of the only woman on whom he had 
ever set his heart. 


THE END. 





WOOD-SORREL. 


M* dearest love, thy flower’s abloom 
Once more. I’ve gatliered it to-day, 
As through the tender forest gloom 

I took my lonely way. 


Half hid ’neath sprays of bramble vine, 
The fragile blossoms light the place, 

As once those sad sweet eyes of thine 
Lit up a flower-like face. 


The self-same charm to thee—to them, 
Hath by a word of God been given, 
The opal shimmering diadem 
Thou wearest now in heaven. 


Ah, loved and lost! unequalled maid! 
Green are the leaves of fond regret 
By thy lone lover sadly laid 
In spring’s gay carcanet. 


Thy spirit surely haunts the path 
Where I in retrospective mood 
Seek the sole solace memory hath, 

The bliss of quietude. 


Thy footfall light precedes me still, 
As sun or shadow falls on grass, 
Some potent grace intangible, 
Over me, from thee, doth pass. 


And, bending o’er the faint veined flower— 
Thine eidolon—on slender stalk, 

Again I keep love’s trysting hour, 
And catch thy low-toned talk. 


Mine yet, in some sweet subtle sense, 
In stillness, where no rude note jars, 
Where Amaranth blooms, and Innocence, 
And Sorrel’s silver stars. 





“THE DEATH OF THE FOX.” 
See illustration on double page. 
N R. BOUVERIF’S picture gives us the clos- 
ing scene of a day’s hunting in England, 
the death of the fox, which has been run into a 
farm-yard after a gallant attempt to preserve his 
life. Fox-hunting in England involves a great deal 
more of what is correctly styled sport than the fox- 
chasing which is practiced here by a few fashion- 
able clubs. In England the fox has to be found 
before you can try to hunt him, and no inconsid- 
erable amount of skill is required to do this so 
as to afford a good day’s sport. The exact spot 
for the meet, in the good old days, was not fixed 
on till it was seen what the weather would be, 
for the country was chosen according to the 
wind. But since the hunting field has been in- 
vaded by everybody who can stick on a horse for 
a quarter of a mile, it has been the custom to an- 
nounce the time and place of meeting weeks be- 
forehand. The master of the hounds has to de- 
termine how the cover in which the fox is has to 
be entered. The sportsman has to wait patient- 
ly till the fox breaks, and to exercise his judg- 
ment as to what post he will occupy so that he 
may have a good start, and in riding after the 
dogs in full ery he must remember that he is not 
in the hunting field to make a display of his horse 
and himself, or to ride a steeple-chase. -In Eng- 
land, where it is social death to kill a fox save in 
a hunt, and where therefore the animal can near- 
ly always be found, bagged foxes, or drags, are 
the exception, not the rule. The clubs which now 
have their quarters on Long Island, and which 
are endeavoring to introduce the sport, are com- 
pelled to adopt the drag in many cases. 


The drag is a bag of aniseed, or a bunch of | 








red herrings, or other strong-smelling substance, 
which is dragged across the country for a few 
miles by some attaché to the hunt. He has gen- 
eral instructions as to the line he ought to take, 
but of course in carrying out these instructions he 
exercises his own judgment. Thus the drag hunt 
is simply a gallop across a country. There is no 
need of any knowledge of rural sport or love of 
nature. The American meet takes place where 
the drag is started, the scent is found without 
trouble, and the hounds are soon off. The field 
of riders is gradually thinned, and a few only per- 
severe to the end. When the end of the drag is 
reached, it is too often the custom to let out a 
bag fox, generally a mere cub, to be run into and 
killed. This surely might be dispensed with. A 
bag fox is frightened out of his senses to begin 
with, and besides is stiffened by confinement. 
He neither will nor can afford good sport. As for 
the necessity of blooding the hounds, many of the 
best authorities are entirely indifferent about it. 
In fact, “ Nimrod” said the best hunting he ever 
had was with a pack that never killed a fox for 
nine days. Fox-hunting in America is necessa- 
rily an adaptation of the sport to our very differ- 
ent surroundings. In making such modifications 
we are quite as much justified as the English fox- 
hunters of to-day in developing into the present 
complicated and artificial sport the old fox-killing 
which country folk indulged in when the creature 
was in fact, as well as it still is in Jaw, vermin. 
In spite of the jokes that have been made about 
the Queen’s County fox-hounds and the like, the 
sport seems likely to become popular. It has 
been asked, what is the use of it? Well, every- 
thing that takes us into the fresh air and into 
free nature is a gain; the mere “ constitutional” 
walk or ride is soon found tiresome, and to in- 
duce us to take or enjoy exercise we must have 
variety and some degree of excitement. The la- 
dies who appear in our hunting fields all ride 
straight, and show courage and coolness, and find 
the result of the exercise in their improved health. 
The Westchester Pack, which used to have its 
head-quarters near New Rochelle, has been united 
with the Queen’s County Hounds, and the new 
organization has placed its kennels at Far Rock- 
away, and calls itself the Rockaway Hunt. The 
Meadowbank still remains at Garden City, so 
that Long Island is now the happy hunting 
ground of our gilded youth. The former club, 
which annually has a season at Newport, has Mr. 
Griswold and Mr. Cheever as its most active mem- 
bers; the latter flourishes under the care of Mr. 
Belmont Purdy. Mr. Bouverie, whose work we 
reproduce, is a well-known painter of hunting 
scenes, true to nature and full of spirit. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Strawserry Syrup anp Strawberry Preserves.— 
One gallon of capped strawberries will weigh six 
ounds, when gathered fresh, and allowed to lie light- 

y without being mashed. 

For this quantity take one pound of best white sug- 
ar, either granulated or crushed loaf. . Ina china bowl 
put a layer of strawberries and a layer of sugar alter- 
nately, until all the sugar has been put in. Let them 
remain so for three or four hours, to extract all the 
juice. Then with a skimmer dip up_all the berries, 
and lay them on a colander to drain, without mashing 
them. When all the juice is drained from them, strain 
it through a coarse linen towel or piece of flannel. 
Then measure it, and to every pint of juice put one 
pound of best white sugar. Put the juice and sugar 
into a stone jar, set the jar into an iron pot of cold wa- 
ter. Set the pot over the fire. Let it boil, stirring it 
occasionally to dissolve the sugar. Skim the froth off, 
When all the sugar is dissolved and the froth ceases to 
rise, take it off, let it cool, put it into bottles, cork 
them tightly, and set themina cool place. This syrup 
makes a delightful flavoring for ice-cream, and with 
the addition of a little lemon juice or vinegar and wa- 
ter makes an agreeable summer beverage. 

After all the juice has been drained from the straw- 
berries they will weigh two pounds less than they did 
at first. Take then their reduced weight in crushed 
loaf-sugar, and put a layer of the berries and a layer of 
sugar. Punt them in a stone jar, set the jar in a pot of 
cold water, set it over a brisk fire, and let the fruit boil 
until perfectly tender and transparent. Stir gently at 
first so as to dissolve the sugar without breaking the 
berries. The preserves require more cooking than the 
syrup. Strawberries preserved by this recipe keep 
much longer than when prepared in the usual way. 

If you wish the color of strawberries to be briglit, do 
not let pewter or tin come near them during the pro- 
cess of preserving, for either turns the color dull di- 
rectly. 

Frixp Cucumpers.—Pare them, and cut into quar- 
ters lengthwise. Dip them in corn meal or wheat 
flour, sprinkle the slices well with pepper and salt, 
and fry in boiling lard. 

Niort Ruvnars Tarts.—As early in the spring as the 
foot-stalks of the esculent rhubarb have attained 
length sufficient to be cut, trim off the leaves, wash 
the stalks, and cut them up into half-inch bits. Do 
not scrape off the outside skin unless it has grown 
tough. Take an equal weight of sugar and rhubarb, 
and let them remain together a few minutes until 
syrup has formed. Then put them on the fire in a 
brass or porcelain kettle without water. To two 
pounds allow the juice of one lemon, and also the 
grated rind (for most tastes). Let the rhubarb stew 
until very thick, mashing it occasionally as in making 
jam. If there is too much juice, take out a tea-cupful 
or more, that the fruit may be as thick, when done, as 
marmalade. Be careful not to let it burn. The most 
ee way of serving it is upon puff paste, ready 
baked in little patty-pans. Fill these with a spoonful 
of the rhubarb, and lay lightly on top of each a bit of 
a baked in the shape of a leaf, or something sim- 
liar. 

Sueerstions For Krrring Preserv 
away in small jars or glasses. 
store them in a dark place. 
paper the size of each jar. Slip these over the fruit 
as soon as it has grown cold. Having reserved a little 
syrup for the purpose, pour a layer of it on top of 
the paper, and the fruit will not rise to the top, mould, 
and spoil. 

StrawneRrry JeELiy.—Squeeze the juice from freshly 
gathered berries ; for the slightest tendency to fermen- 
tation will spoil the whole process, Then let the juice 
drip, without squeezing, through a flannel bag. To 
each pint of this clear juice allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, which must be unadulterated, if such 
can possibly be procured. Put this syrup over a 
briskly burning fire, and let it boil hard just twenty 
minutes. Stir as little as possible, and only at first, 
till the sugar is dissolved, and then always with a sil- 
ver spoon. Do not attempt to make’more than three 
or four pounds of jelly at once, and attention to every 
little particular direction given is necessary to insure 
success, Jellying requires more pains than almost any 

other process of cookery. Strawberry jelly, when well 
made, more nearly resembles guava jelly than any other 
that can be prepared from the fruits of the temperate 
zone, 
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Decorated Wall-Basket. 

Tue back of the basket is flat, the front has two cornucopia-shaped com- 
partments, designed to hold work or sewing implements. The front is 
covered with ruby plush, which is decorated with embroidery consisting of 
small detached flowers and ribbons, or bands, the latter fermed by couching 


Vetting Dress.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 301.] 


parallel flat strands of crewel 
and sewing them down with 
silk. A vandyked band of 
peacock blue plush similarly 
ornamented is placed beneath 
the edge of the ruby plush. 
A short searf of ruby plush, 
tied down with an ottoman 
ribbon bow, is draped across 
the back, and finished with 
clusters of ball tassels at the 
ends. A larger bow of the 
ribbon is placed at the lower 
end, 


Fans.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tne fan Fig. 1 has enam- 
elled gray sticks, and a cover 
of bluish-gray satin decorated 
with a design in water-colors 
representing a rose and foli- 
age. Fig. 2 has sticks of 
dark brown wood with in- 
cised ornamentation inlaid in 
gold and silver, and a dark 
brown satin cover. In the 
fan Fig. 3 the sticks are sil- 
vered, while the cover is of 
silver gray satin, decorated 
with a floral design that is 
sketched in gray and brown 
tints against a background 
of spray-work. Fig. 4 has a 
cover of black satin strewn 
with printed acorns, while 
the sticks are of polished 
oak, that at either end be- 
ing ornamented with carved 
acorns, 


Spring Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 illustrates 
a combination of brown and 
écru_ bison-cloth, trimmed 
with brown soutache. The 
foundation skirt is brown, 
and is bordered at the foot 
with a brown ruffle five inch- 
es wide, edged with a nar- 
row pleating at the bottom. 
Above this hang two straight 
écru valances, one seventeen 
the other nineteen inches 
deep, both striped with brown 
soutache, the ends of which 
are fringed an inch and a 
half deep in the manner 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Fans. 
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. 1.—Bison-cLotH Dress with SovutTacue 
Triuminc.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 8.—Soutacue TrimMinG 
Fou. Size. 
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TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Dress or TaPesTRY-FIGURED AND PLAIN 
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Woor.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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shown in the detail Fig. 3. 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Fans. 


The short draperies are brown, and so also is 
the basque, which has a vest, collar, and cuffs of écru with the fringed sou- 
tache trimming. The basque is hooked on the left side. 

, of which the back view is given in Fig. 4, has a pleated skirt of 
dark blue wool, forming a broad plain space at the middle of the front, a 
box pleat at the middle of the back, and a range of broad kilt pleats on the 


Fig. 4.—Dress or Taprstry- 
FIGURED AND Pian Woot. 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


sides between. The remain- 
der of the dress is of figured 
wool showing light blue de- 
signs on a dark blue ground. 
It consists of a polonaise with 
a short basque front and a 
full back hanging in straight 
folds, and a long apron dra- 
pery which is fastened on the 
front of the skirt. The polo- 
naise has a pleated vest, and 
collar, cuffs, and a pointed 
girdle of dark blue velvet. 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THESE monograms for mark. 
ing linen are to be worked in 
a color, red or blue being 
preferable. Fig. 1 is worked 
in the straight Holbein stitch 
throughout, while Fig. 2 is 
outiined in Holbein stitch, 
and filled in, partly in Hol- 
bein stitch and partly in 
Vienna cross stitch, with 
white. This stitch only dif- 
fers from the ordinary cross 
stitch in being made to look 
alike on both sides, 


Spring Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustration on page 301, 

Fic. 1 is a dress of beige- 
colored veiling. The deep 
pleating which covers the 
skirt is turned in at the low- 
er edge to form a sagging 
puff that falls upon a narrow 
pleating which borders the 
foot of the foundation skirt. 
The front of the polonaise is 
cut to form a short round 
basque that rests upon a 
Greek apron drapery, while 
the back forms are prolonged 
to form looped drapery. The 
revers collar and cuffs are 
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of brown velvet, and 
a passementerie or- 
nament with tassels 
is placed on the folds 
of the drapery. 

The dress Fig. 2, 
of dark green Vir- 
ginie cloth, has the 
kilt skirt bordered 
with a band of wide 
velvet ribbon, with 
a narrower one set 
above and below it. 
The polonaise is in 
the shape of a long 
cuirass basque, with 
drapery _ attached, 
that on the front 
forming curved folds, 
while the back con- 
sists of — straight 
breadths pleated into 
broad box pleats, 
which are set on with 
a heading and hang 
in straight folds be- 
low. The velvet rib- 
bon forms a straight 
band down the mid- 
dle of the front of 
the waist. The nar- 
row collar and cuffs 
are made of velvet. 


Spring and 
Summer Bon- 
nets.—Figs. 1-5. 
Fic. 1 is a black 
straw round hat, with 
a brim which is 
more than three 
times as wide in 







Fig. 4.—Srraw Bonnet.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


front as at the back, and which is 
studded with five rows of faceted 
jet beads. The crown is covered 
over with a piece of jetted tulle, 
which is tacked te it in soft folds, 
A bow of gold-colored velvet rib- 
bon is placed on the front over a 
lace rosette, and three black os- 
trich plumes droop above the bow. 

The bonnet of which two views 
are given in Figs. 2 and 4 is of 
mushroom-colored straw. The 
edge is bound with brown velvet. 
The outer edge of the binding 
forms a heading, which is stiffen- 
ed with ribbon wire. The front 
has a diadem trimming formed 
by a double row of embroidered 
brown lace that is gathered on 
gilt wire, the lace being raised by 
loops and ends of brown ottoman 
ribbon placed behind. A large 
jouquet of yellowish-pink hya- 
cinths and shaded brown pansies 

placed on the left of the front, 
ind a long gold pin is thrust 
through the lace on the right. 
Ottoman ribbon strings. 

Fig. 3, a black tulle bonnet, 
las a small frame of net and wire 
vith a diadem revers. The frame 

covered smoothly with plain 

lle, and trimmed across the 
front with a cluster of yellow 
roses, after which the entire bon- 

tis veiled with net beaded with 
gold beads, put on in soft folds 
that are pinned down with long 
slender gold beads around the 
liadem. Two flat revers of net 
and wire covered with black vel- 
are on the back, and the 

rings are of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5, a white lace bonnet, has 
the small net frame covered first 
with several layers of plain white 
illusion, and over that with cream 
White figured lace tulle, which is 
shir red on the centre of the crowr. 
The brim, which extends around 
the front only, has a deep, full 
binding of black velvet. A scarf, 
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Fig. 2.—Srraw Bonnet.—Front, 


[See Fig. 4.} 
























































Fig. 3.—Beapep Tutin Bonner. 








SPRING DRESSES. 


. 1.—Veine Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 300.) 


Fig. 2.—Vireiniz-cLomu Dress. 
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made by running two 
rows of wide trim- 
ming lace together, 
crosses the front and 
replaces strings. A 
large cluster of vio- 
lets grouped with ivy 
leaves is placed on 
the left of the front. 


LAND AND 
WATER, 
\ TE are so accus- 
tomed to the im- 
mense quantity of 
water shown on our 
terrestrial globes and 
our maps, that it 
probably seldom oc- 
curs to any of us to 
marvel at the great 
excess of the im- 
mersed over the dry 
portions of the world. 
The reason for this 
being so now must 
be an excellent rea- 
son; but we are no- 
where taught that 
the large areas of 
seas must always re- 
main as they are now. 
Compared to the vol- 
ume of the earth, the 
deepest sea on its 
surface is but a wash. 
The amount of water 
might be diminished 
With scarce any dis- 
turbance of the 
sphere as part of the 





if 


Fig. 5.—Wuite Lace Bonnet. 


solar system. Thought of this ought 
to make us view the rapid multipli- 
cation of mankind with hopeful 
feelings ; for if there be accommo- 
dation reserved for our descendants 
beneath where the seas now roll, 
thousands upon thousands of years 
must elapse before they will be 
straitened for space. It has been 
nowhere told us that the seas will 
gradually diminish as the earth be- 
comes fuller and fuller of human 
life, but it is told us that in the new 
and perfected earth there will be no 
more sea. It does not, therefore, 
seem irrational to expect that there 
may be a gradual decrease of the 
water on the surface of the earth 
as the world grows older. The wa- 
ters of the Deluge disappeared and 
went somewhither: 


* And now the tops of bills, as rocks, 
: appear ; 
With clamor thence the rapid cur- 
rents drive 
Toward the retreating sea their fu- 
rious tide.” 
The same wonder which took place 
after the Deluge may be re-enacted 
so as to uncover more of the land, 
the seas so eliminated being dis- 
posed of as were those which over- 
whelmed the world in the days of 
Noah. 





A BRIEF TEXT TO A LIFE- 
LONG SERMON. 

F Queen Henrietta Maria it is 
QO recorded that “ her faults arose 
not from want of courage, but from 
loquacious communication.” The 
silence that is golden would have 
been a boon to this royal lady. 





PLEASANT PASTIMES. 
| Fig in the fifteenth century a 


game with balls resembling 
marbles was a fashionable pastime 
among grand ladies; it was called 
“Marteaux.” Also to beguile the 
weary hours they “greatly delight- 
ed themselves” with a play called 
“closheys”’; in this were used nine- 
pins of ivory. 
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A NEW USE FOR COlK. 
Tur wonderful success of the American make 
of “ Lino.eum” floor-cloth is fully deserved. It 
is a beautiful covering, unexcelled for elegance 
in designs and colorings. Especially suitable 
for all classes of dwellings, dining-rooms, halls, 
churches, and hospitals. Inferior foreign imita- 
tions, by various names, are on the market, but 
the superiority of the American make is beyond 
controversy. The genuine cloth has the Walton Trade- 
Mark and word “Lino.vum” on the back of every 
square yard. All carpet dealers keep it.—{Adv.] 





HORSVORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
Inro half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful 
of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—[Adov.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perniz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—-[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Cocoanut Ou, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compornnd possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[{Adv.] 





TO THE LADIES: 
Pimples and blotches immediately eradicated hy 
yr, Tostas’ Venetian Liniment. 

It also restores gray hair to its natural color, War- 
ranted perfectly harmless. It improves the complex- 
ion, Twenty-five cents and fifty cents per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Depot, 42 Murray St., N. ¥.—[Adv.] 





Bronourris.—Sudden changes of the weather cause 
bronchial troubles. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will 
give relief. Sold only in boxes, Price 25 cts.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMHEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


A marvel of purity, 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat. Baxtne Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Mme. BRADY 
3 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework, Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 


: THE ACME LEVER 


Cuf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them, 


* y ‘ ‘ y _— 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the oniy unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permaventiy all an- 
noying disftigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 
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WANTE 
-iiierthi MAGIC LANTERNS 
é a stojerrcraica.ac } FREE. @ 
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0., Philadelphia, Pa@ 


APANESE PATCHWORK, Elegant Silks in 50c. and 
$1 packages. Manuattan Siik Co., New York, N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


d.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD WEDaL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Be Breakfast Catt 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
\ admirably adapted for invalids as 
Sy § well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
* 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

{ 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods, Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 


Hair FREE to All. 
ee Tht NeW 
Czarila 





















MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, 81LOand $12: medium size, $153 
lt » SES with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U.S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
| N D | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
G R | [ LO N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Prepared by BE. GRILLON, 
ALA 
QERSEPHON 


Sole Proprietor, 
C 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
DE 


FINEST 


CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 
Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed, 
Call for this Corset and 
notice thatevery pair 
is stamped 


IC ala Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 
and Manufacturers for 
the Trade only, 


Say 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from allobjectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenve, New York, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
E PARIS 


PERFECTIONN 





LADIES ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


" 


—— 
ee 


LARK's ° ik 
arnt CORSE 


THOMSON,LANGDON & CO. 
S AGENTS,N.Y 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 50c. and $1 packages. Elegant Varieties. Onur 20c. 
package of best Embroidery Silk, assor’d colors, free 
with every $1 order. Yate Sirk Works, New Haven,Ct, 





rinted on OV Extra Large Chromos ft 
nine colors, xxx board. French & Swiss florals, 


remembrance & Good Luck, German, Flo: 
ral, Mottoand Verse Cards, name in fancy script type, 10e, 
ty 


Our Beautiful bound Book of 100s 
Address 8. M, FOOTE, Northf 


les 





14 packs $1. 
1884, 250 


PRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. Send stamp for 





Sample. Catalogue, 25c. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents, 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
White and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. 











New Edition of our Book of Instructions and Pat- 
Terns for Artistic Needlework, Kensington Kmbroidery, 
ete. It contains a list of the Fabrics and Materials used in 
Decorative Needlework, Patterns for Lady's Hand-Baa, 
Serap Basket, Pin-Cushion, Whisk- Broom Holder ,Splash- 
er, Banner Lamp-Shade, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, Um- 


brella Case, Table Scarf, Work Bag, etc. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, Knot, 
Button-Hole, Point-Russe, Snowjlake, Star, Satin, Chain, 
Wound, Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open Work, Filling, Irish, 
Hem, and Feather Stitches. 
Crochet and Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for 
Stamping, and over 200 ILLustRaTtions of our Perrora- 
TED STAMPING Parrerns, including Illustrations of Wild 
Roses, Pansies, Golden-Rod, Sumac, Coxcomb, Poppies, 
Snow-Balls, Daisies, Hops, Barberries, Cactus, Woodbine, 
Merns, Corners, Wreaths, Scallops, Braids, Vines,Outlines, 
etc. We send this book by mail for 18 two-cent stamps. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK. 
A New Book of Parrerns and Insrreerion for mak- 
ing Crazy Parouwork. Price only 15 cents. 
fe COLORED Cross-Stiteh Patrenns, Deer’s Head, 
Calla Lily, Dog, Cat, and Rabbit. Price, 20 cents. 
WORSTED. <tket%s PAPTERNS 
L STITCH ' 
TEW EDITION of this Popular Book. 16 Extra 
Pages! It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 
other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Roses, Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rabbit Bugs, Butterjlies, Comic 
Desigus, etc. Price, 25 cents. 
>» TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, 
O Honeycomb and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents. 
MACRAME LACE anp RICK-RACK TRIMMING, 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 15c. 
LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for mak- 
ing Java Canvas Toiet Sets, etc. Price, 1c, 
DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
A New Book containing 60 Darnep Lace Patterns, 
used for making 7idies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed Spreads, Aprons, Edqings, ete. Price, 25c. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 


Our Book of Crocker and Kairrep Lace contains 
Patterns for Tidies, Lambrequins, Kdgings, etc., with 
Directions for making. Price, 30 cents. 






§ ecial Offer! The retail price of the Books and Pat- 
) + terns in this advertisement is $1.96. 
We send them ALL (everything in this advertisement) 
by mail, postage paid, for $1.00 and 3 two-cent stamps. 
Send for ALL, and sell what you don’t want at the retail 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


prices. 





A Writing Machine, with interchangeable type. 
Price, $40. In Walnut case, with handle, weighs 
8 lbs. Send for Circular, 853 Broadway, N. Y 

How to Make It; how to obtain 
CRAZY the silk for it. We send Ten samples 

of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Patchwork, for 2% cts.; 12-inch block, 
*ets.; with diagram showing how it 
is put together, 

We seud 20 perforated patterns, 


PATCH 
WORK working size, of birds, butterflies, 
bugs, bectles, bees, spiders and webs, 


reptiles, Greenaway figures, etc., ete., and 10 sprays 
Ch howers of various kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
silk. These patterns can be instantly transferred to any 
material, and can be used @ hundred times over. 

Our book, ‘‘How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
has instructions for making a variety of patchwork, 
with diagrams and ‘illustrations of many fancy stitches 
for joining and ornamenting the silk. Also, has_illus- 
trations of all the Kensington and Arasene stitches, 
with instructions for doing this kind of embroidery and 
for making many beautiful and useful articles, It also 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1,000 
patterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 
All the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch biock, 
cents: with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 
both blocks $1.25. all post-paid. Silks in $1., $2. and 

ackages. J. L.PATTEN, 47 Barclay St. New York. 








Ss “Canaries and Cage-Birds,” by G. 
e H. Holden—375 large pages, elegant 
full-page colored plates, 150 engravings, handsomely 
bound in cloth, all practical facts, mating, food, dis- 
eases—postpaid for $2. ‘* Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
illustrated, by mail, 25cts., stamps. Free Catalogue. 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., near 24th St., N.Y. 


MOSAIC: send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 inch 





embroidery, 4oc, per oz. Samples to make 1o-in- 
WORK, ‘ 
TAKE NOTICE. 


blocks for #1, including lithographic diagram show- 
ing how to put them together from prize designs. 
block, 30c. NEW YORK SILK & SUPPLY eee 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 





PATCH Fancy work material at wholesale prices. Waste 
338 Broadway, N. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Gives the Terms used in | 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L, Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 
SUPERIOR ™h 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- { 
fectly natural ap- £ 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money ‘ 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dress 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. 

_ The so-much - de- ‘ 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


ome UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amnula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo. 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


Fy 





| 


Y ry} { 


ores 





These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
America asthestandard of style, workmanship and 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 ur. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCIANTS. 
‘ og allimitations, Be sure that our nameison 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 


ny \T¢\ for EMBROIDERY. 

. N | A M PIN G Full instructions tor 
stamping on Felt, Velvet, Plush, &c., so 
as not to rub of. 10 working designs 
‘> for Kensington (roses, daisies, pansies, 

WY &e.), with — distributer, instruc- 

; tions, samples of 50 alphabets, and cata- 





Ra logue of 1000 designs, 50c. 6 
“sy outlines for Tidies, &c., 30c.; 3 new de- 
Signs for Russian work, 30c.; 3 patterns 


for Rococo work, 30c.; 3 Skirt and Braid- 
ing Patterns, 15c.; 5 Vines, 30c. 
, Special offer—all above, $1.00. 
T. E. PARKER, 

4 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


We j y  —Silks and Satins assorted 
P A I C H W OR K, in $1.00 and 50c. packages. 
Large pieces and good quality. Samples of quality 10c. 
UNION SILK WORKS, Drawer 9, New Haven, Conn 


60 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss WARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
p4szis SHOPPING by an American Lady. 


Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lortus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 





Large New Golden Motto Chromo Cards, just out,no 
2alike, name on, 10¢. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, N. ¥- 


Or Every Desorption 
SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
Send 50c. for beautiful, large pieces for patchwork. 














M AY 1 10, 1884. 


_ HARPER "S BAZAR. 
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SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


ATA 


GREAT SACRIFICE. 


300 pieces DUCHESSE SATINS, evening 
and street shades, at 49c. per yard ; usually sold at $1.00. 
75 pieces SUMMER SILES, checked and 
striped, in light shades, suitable for Ladies’ and Misses’ 
sea-side and evening costumes, at 49c. per yard; a 
rare bargain. 


75 pieces BLACK DRESS SILES at 59. per 


yard; just about half price. 


CLOTHS FOR TAILOR- 
TUME 


46-inch TRICOT at $1. 0: worth 31.50. 

54-inch TRICOT at $1.25; worth $1.75. 

5 cases ZEPHYR GINGHAMS at 6c. 

2 cases ZEPHYR GINGHAMS t 9c. 

7 cases SCOTCH ZEPHYR GINGHAMS 
at 123¢¢c. 

5 cases Printed LINEN LAWNS (union) at 
12Ke. 

8 cases Printed LINEN LAWNS (all linen) 
at 25c. 

These ginghams and lawns are about 25 per cent. 
Jess than cost of manufacture. Just opened, six cases 
NEW FRENCH SATTEENS, the most 
beautiful designs shown this season. 

One Case of BLACK FRENCH CASH- 
MERES at 69c. per yard; would be cheap at 90c. 








SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Le Boutillier 5 sng 
Brothers, — x: : 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





OUR QUARTERLY 


Macazine of Fashion and Art 


IS NOW ISSUED. 


A limited number still on hand. Sample Copies of 
this, the most Complete of all Shopping Guides, 
will be sent free on application. 





SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 

Made in all weights 
of Merino,C ashmere 
and Silk; Chemil- 
ettes, Pri ncess 
Skirts,  Equipoise, 
 Emancipation,Dress 
Reform, and Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
iq Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
ae A dom! Obstetric 


E. i] E. 14th 


EQUIPOISE. 





Bandages, 

Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Custom work promptly at- 

New 7 oe Catalogue Sent Free. 


Price, $2.25. 
Sanitary Napkins, ete. 
tended to. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON 


Are now offering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LACES, and 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SILK HOSIERY. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 
EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 











Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
bautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 


your ecrape 
SHRIVER 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 296 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents W anted, and Territory for Sale. 








16 4-in. Acorn worth from $1.50 to $7 
ayard, = Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
age of Em he Mat Silk, 20c. "Money 


ee, be refunded it not satisfactory. 
mee Sj] | Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct. 


_ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





RUDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS NOW ABOUND WITH 


Spring Novelties, 


IN QUALITIES EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND AT 
PRICES THAT WE GUARANTEE WILL SHOW A 
MATERIAL SAVING. 


Straw Goods, 


Fancy Straw Tuscans and Twist Braid Smal! Bon- 
nets, 35c., 45c., and 65c. 

Fancy Gold and Silver Crown, Shirred Velvet Fronts 
in The Lily and Venus Small Bonnets, 98c. ; worth $1.75. 

English Milans, in colors to match Dress Goods, 
95c.; real value, $1.75. 

Black Milans, Newest Shapes, 45c. 

Satin Braids and Belgian Split Straws, $1.25, $1.38, 
$1.50, $1.75. 

Fine Eastern Dunstables, 30c., 50c., 65c. New 
colors and shapes. 


Trimmed Millinery. 


Possibly 1000 Chapeaux, trimmed artistically, and 
equal to the finest in Parisian and home-trimmed, and 
yet no two exactly alike, and at prices that will show 
a saving of at least one third of what is usually paid 
for head-gear. 


Parasols 


in changeable Lace, trimmed and plain Satins; 
in Lace Covers, The Seamless, and the Crusoe. 


Our Fashion Magazine 


gives a complete detail list of all articles for sale in 
our Establishment, the prices being affixed to each 
item. Out-of-town residents should certainly have a 
copy of this book. 


50c. PER ANNUM, or lic. SINGLE COPY. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 T0321 GRAND ST. ; 


56 to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 to 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 


STEARNS’ 


NEW 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
IN HIGH NOVELTY 
BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS 


MATCHED COMBINATIONS = — AND 
SUMMER COSTUME 





also, 








These Goods are Richer and Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 30 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 
Silk Manufacturers, 


JOHN N, STEARNS & C0, 482 Broome St ,N.Y., 


Are daily opening new effects in ri goods tothe trade. 


fa} 


SPEVUIAL 
RICE POWDER 


OILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


Z7y> impalpable, 


adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, “fy 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
ro 


POWDER. 
s 


Pg 


PREPARED 





Hygienical 
oo Preparations 


“> ey for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


gm A NEW SATIN CORSE 


We offer a fine Satin Corset in 
white, red, light blue, black, gold, 
pink, and cream, at $3.89; made 
upon the model of the finest French 
Corsets, and equal in quality to 
) those sold at $7.00 each. We can 
J furnish any size to order. This 
a corset can be obtained only from 
us. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and 20 cents added 
for postage. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS,, 
Broadway and 14th St. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


We have no connection with any other house ad- 
vertising under the same firm name. 


Sboenold 
Cael le KS Gs 








The latest Paris Novelties in Suits, Cos- 
tumes, Wraps, Mantles, &c., for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, now open. Also, 
those of our own manufacture, 


‘ 
Meoadway Ad 19th ét. 
c 





The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
THE McDOWELL 

Garment Drafting 

MACHINE, . 
6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 















‘ 

Sinensenineee, Tide Wonderful Machine drafts 
perfect garments of every description from Actual 
Measure, fits all shoulders, and prevents filness at 
bottom of front darts. You may send NOW and test 
Machine at your own home free of charge. Extra in- 
ducements to first party in each town securing a Ma- 
chine. A rare chance for Agents. THE MecDOW.- 
ELL GARMENT DKAFTING MACHINE 
CO., 6 West 14th St., New York City. For Sale at 
459 Washington St., "Boston; 1233 Chestnut St., 
Phila. ; and 499 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS, 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
Satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 
AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 
Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 


mon SILESIA or a poor waist- -lining has been used. 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

These goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. 

Beware of imitations. 

See that our signature in Red Ink is on every piece. 


GILBERT MFG. CO. 


WHITMAN LADIES’ SADDLES, 


In latest styles, of mat 
durable materials, at down- 
town prices. Recommend- 
ed by the leaders of fashion. 
Our Ladies’ Saddle is endorsed 
by such men as General Sherman, 
Senators Bayard, Sherman, etc., 
ard is in use at all Riding Schools. No sore 
backs to horses, and perfect comfort to the 
rider. From $85 to $25. [Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free on applieation to Salesroom. 


WHITMAN SADDLE CO., 
25 Murray Street, N. Y. City. 


FOR QUILT We will send 
* 60 choice pivess 

each containing 9 square inches; in 

beautiful colors and desigas, all differ- 

ory for boy 00. 20 Pong for 50c., or 
















20 —* = hve ‘or 


paper. paper. IMPORTERS’ SILK C' 








FA N S Y 25 pieces assorted Ribbons, 2 to 5 in. 

wide, 50 cts. Silk pieces stamprp 

RI B BO N RE ADY TO work, With Sprays, Buds, 

Butterflies, Mouse, &c., enough for 

FOR C TY 1 Square, 0c. Stamping alone worth 

RA |40c. New Book of Fanoy Srrroirs, 

| & instruction for above, 15e. Al! for 
PATCHWORK. $1.00. T. E. Parker, Lynn, Mass. 

FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 

F age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 

U NION SILK CU., NORTHFORD, CONN. 


I YOU | are interested in children, ‘subscribe for 





the Liliputian Fashion Journal and 
Mother’s Help. Sample Copies mailed free. 
Best & Co., 60 & 62 W. 23d St., New York. 





lention this 
49 Congress 8t., Reston. 

Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


| PR | lt. money right ‘away than anything else 


wili heip all, of either sex, to more 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. Ato At once addre: 8 Trvr & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


ages, $1. Stamps taken. 


Assorted colors, Best qual- 
ity, 20c. a packnge; 6 pack- 
Floss Mills, New Haven, Ct. 


200 Embossed Scrap Pictures, with verses and 
mottoes, 20e. Tuz GLone Works, Northford, Ct. 





Silks for Patchwork er Stic sssceeStemtome wc, 


a package. MONTOWESE SIMK CO., Montowese, Ct. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


L&C JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


. SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Canattindticin, 
and BLAC K, 20c. to $5.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 
TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 
at unusually low prices, 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 





Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwe aur, and all other Outtittings. 

Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &e. 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 










= Patent Skirt-Supportings 
CORSETS, 


DY 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
ene Delight in Fitting over Them! 

combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
a Hlesance of form, an ing made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
a promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
pAms: SWOLD & rs 

Or to General Agents: 3 Broadway, } 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, ee Wimeor St., Boston, “ieee, 
J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street. Chicego, UL, 

B. WycanT & Co., Fredonia, N. 
H. F. ‘Kise & Co., 814 Main Street, , ae City, _ 






Misses’ 
*e0vIgt 
Jopmuoyg 





“See What Cations Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, vemas, aud every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseuse: 
the Blood, "Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hs 
by the Cutioura Remrotrs. Absolutely | pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only "Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Bloou 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

a Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 












ILKS. 25 pie ces elegant Silk for Pate pect, $1. 1 pkg. 
embroidery silk,assor’d colors,20c.; send 15c. for sam- 
~ Ples: and ci cire reular. Northford Silk é ‘0., Northford, Ct. 


MORPHINE HABIT 
DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 


any one ean eure himself quiekiy and painiessly. For testimo- 
bials and endorsements from eminent medical men.éc. address 
Hi, H. KANE, A. M., M.D., 160 Fulton St., New York City. 
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FACETIZ. 


Ax up-town pastor, who enlivens his Friday evening talks with anecdotes, is so fond 
of a joke that he would rather tell one at his own expense than not tell one at all. 
This is his latest : 

“T was writing by my study window, and a little Irish child was busy- 
ing himself by throwing beats at the window. Losing all patience, I 
rushed out of the house, determined to frighten the boy. It happened 
that his mother was com- 
ing after him at the same 
moment, and we met by 
his side. I stormed at 
the child, and then, as 
the mother seemed ex- 
cessively stupid, I gave 
her a piece of my mind. 
Finally, as a grand and 

e overwhelming conclu- 
sion to my scolding, I 
said: ‘A little discipline 
now with your children 
will save you much pain, 
if not disgrace, in the 
future. Think of that, 
madam; that is, if you 
ever do think.’ ‘Think, 
is it?’ she replied; ‘I 
think if you'd go back 
to your bedroom and 
wipe the ink aff av yer 
nose you'd be prettier, 
even if you didn't make 
#0 much ava sensation , 
It was not a soft anawer, 
but it had the effect of 
turning away wrath.” 

aS eee 

Samucl H. Clemens, 
““Mark Twain,” is a 
member of the Rev. Mr. 
‘Twitchell’s church in 
Hartford, and so was the 
late ex-Governor Mar- 
shall Jewell. But the ex- 
Governor was “ higher 
up” in the church, as the 
humorist expressed it, out some points regard. 
and used to pass around ing the evile attemiant 


the plate. One day 2RN AZEPP n | 4 
Mark Twain said to the A MODERN MAZEFPA. new hy. said he 
























































































































An old negro man going home from market one Saturday night met a young friend. 

“What you got, Unc Sambo 2” asked young Jim. 

“Got a fat turke vy, Jim,” answe red Uncle S: imbo. 

Jim examined the fowl. “Hi, yi, Unc Sambo,” cried Jim, “dis ain’t no turkey; 
dis am a buzzard.” : 
“Git ‘long, boy; I dun bought it fer a turkey, now I’m gwine ter eat jt 

fera turkey,” and Sambo trudged off, shonidering the fowl. 

—_—_~>__—_ 














During a Jarge dinner party given in Montreal by a gentleman, ; 
young braggart, who s; ‘ 
next the poctess Plhiehe 
Cary, chose to deride |;js 
host, and said, ‘“ Mix. 
Cary, *tis very true that 
‘fools make feasts, ;,:; 
wise men eat them.’ 

And it is equally 
true,” responded Miss 
Cary, “that ‘wise me 
say smart things, “and 
fools repeat them.’ 


oF 











eee eee 

A very good and lea 
ed apothecary while ¢ 
gaged in a chemical ¢x- 
periment was blown 
On the day of his funer 
al the minister, as a pr = 
lude to the sermon, sai 
“ My friends, we are n0\ 
assembled to pay a }:< 
token of respect to t! 
remains, or rather to that 
portion of the remains 
of our departed brother 
that the bereaved fami}, 
have managed to co 
lect.” 

_>—____ 


In a New Enghind 
Sunday -school a few 
weeks since, when the 
jesson was on “The 
Power of the Tongue, 
a teacher of one of thx 
classes wished to bring 











ex-Governor, “See here, AN UNHAPPY HOUSEHOLDER'’S SPRING-CLEANING NIGHTMARE, “should we be caretu 
Governor, they let you not to slander our neiyti- 
collect the donations, bors 2?” 2 





but they never would let me do it.” 
“Oh yes, they would,” said the ex-Governor, adding, 
“that is, with a bell-punch.’ 


** Because,” replied the young lady addressed, “ if 
we talk about out neighbors, they'll go and talk about 
us.” 


——_—— 


* Robbie Black,” said a teacher in a Newark public 
school, ‘what can you tell me about Bangkok 2?” 

A painful silence. 

“Have you forgotten already 2? Why, where is it 
that they worship white el—” 

Twenty shouts of ‘I know—in New York.” 


—_—_o——. 
VERY CONSIDERATE. 


Aneenioa. “Now, Algernon, when you order the 
coffee, be sure and sce for yourself that we get the right 
proportions of Java and Mocha, and then, dear, plea ise 
attend to picking out a broom; don't trust to any one 
else’s selection. And can’t you watch while the ba- 
nanas are being cut, so that they won't be throwing in a 
lot of small ones? And, dearest, don’t, I beg you, or- 
der a single = by telephone; I’m so afraid of mis- 
takes. And—and—oh yes!—don’t, above all things, 
forget the theatre tickets.” 

Auecrrnon. “In what part of the house shall I get 
seats ?” 

Ancetica. “Oh, any place that it will give you the 
least bother to decide upon, dear. Always give your- 


Sweet.—The rage for sensational adve rtising seems 
to have reached its height. Outside of a grocery in 
Greenwich Street is a large pile of honey in boxes. On 
top of the pile is a placard, ** Honey, I love you!” At 
the bottom of the pile is another placard, on which 
is printed, “You may have me for eleven cents a 
pound, a Cae 

“Oh, the wickedness cf them play-actors!” said a 
country aunt, in town on a visit, and at that moment 
boiling with indignation, “ They make a laughing- 
stock of marriage by getting married on the stage, they 
make believe murder, and shoot, and set fire to houses, 
and blow up boats, and now if there ain't one of ‘em 
actually advertising for people to come and see him 
die on the stage. Oh no; I ain't mistaken. I read it 
with my own eyes: ‘ Last night and farewell perform- 
ance of John McCullough.’ I suppose the doctors 
have given him up, and ie wants to make a heap of 
money the last thing.” 





There is a little negro girl in New Orleans who be- 
lieves in her mistress, and thinks her Miss Kate can do 
no wrong. Once she was aske: d if she expected to go 


to heaven. ‘No, I ain't a-goin’ ter heaben,” the child practi least trouble possible on my account, Al- 
answered ; “I'm ‘a-goin’ wid Miss Kate.” B —_—> 
conden 


“Old Winter lingers in the lap of Spring,” 
fhe horrid thing! 

Her round of pretty duties hindering. 
The crocuses stay shivering in their beds, 
The violets hardly dare to show their heads 
The cherry-trees and apple-trees withhold 
Their buds lest they should perish in the cold; 
The grass is stunted, and the earth be ‘trays 
Its disappointment in a thousand ways; 
And early poets who essay to climb 
Olympus find it rough with frozen rhyme. 
There is no hint of Summer in the sky, 
And-homesick song-birds wait and wonder why 
Old Winter lingers in the lap of Spring, 

The horrid thing! 


—————_~_—>———— 
When little Edith was visiting in Detroit, she went 


A foolish young fellow went to Paris and remained 
there three months, and when he returned to his native 
place, which was Richmond, Virginia, he pretended 
that he had forgotten his language, spoke broken 
English, ate French cooking, and was displeased with 
everything that was not French. He told his friends 
that nothing was fit to drink except eau-de-vie, and in- 
vited half a dozen young men to drink cognac with him 
in his room, in Paris style. The would-be Parisian 
wrote a note to a most estimable old grocer, and asked 
him to send a quart of his “ best O. D. V."—for he 
spelled eau-de-vie thus. When the friends assembled, 
those who drank hurriedly hastened from the room, 
and those who sipped found they were drinking vin- 
egar. The next morning the traveller hastened indig- 
nantly to the worthy grocer and demanded to know 
what he meant by sending him vinegar instead of eau- 
























de-vie. with one of her cousins to Sunday-school. 
“Why,” said the grocer, “ you wrote for 0. D.V., and . “Where is your home 2?” asked the teacher, kindly, 
I sent you what you asked for—my best Old Dominion with a view to putting the little one at her ease. . 
Vinegar.” * KINGDOM AN’ IsRUL! WHAR HAS YO" BIN WID DAT CHILE IN DIS PO'IN’ DOWN RAIN3 NUF TO “ Heaven,” said Edith, os that she was being 
Tableau! GIB IT WATER ON DE BRAINS? COME IN, FO’ I LEEDER MO’ AN’ KILL YER!” religiously catechized. 
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A MISAPPLIED DECORATION, SOCIAL BORES. 





MR. Y OUNGHUSBAND. “ LOUISE, | DO WISH THAT ANNIE WOULD NOT PUT THE ROAST BEEF Here is Robertson, the son of a wealthy merchant, with splendid prospects. He would be a nice enough fellow 
ON THIS DISH THAT IS DECORATED WITH GRANDFATHER'S PORTRAIT. REALLY IT MAKES THE were it not for his dreadful habit of ceaseless talking. Club-men call him an I-N-F-E-R-N-A-L bore. 
oun. GENTLEMAN LOOK AS THOUGH HE HAD PASSED THROUGH A SANGUINARY CONFLICT.’ Mrs. VAN TASSEL, A CLEVER WOMAN, GIVING A DINNER, HAS PLACED HIM BETWEEN MRS. 
RS. Y. “ Now, JOHN, THE OTHER DAY WHEN WE HAD FISH, YOU SAID HE LOOKED LIKE SIMMONS (WHO IS DEAF) AND AN AMIABLE FOREIGN GENTLEMAN WHO DOES NOT UNDERSTAND 4 
Jon. = BEING SWALLOWED BY THE WHALE.” WORD OF ENGLISH, BUT WHO POLITELY SMILES AT HIS STALE JOKES, 



























